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The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty 


The General Convention set the GOAL for The Herald 
Subscription List for the year 1927. 


The individual Church must take hold and make an 
every-member canvass of the entire church, if The Herald 
goal is to be reached, if the list is to grow by “leaps and 
bounds” or even spread its “branches like a green bay 
tree.” 

We must have the assistance of every pastor in every 
church. The pastor is the key man. We hope to enlist 
every pastor in a Herald campaign. He must lead. The 
Ladies’ Aid or some other organization may make the can- 


vass. A liberal commission will be allowed. This will be a 


Big Campaign 


Write us that you and your Church will be in the front 
rank doing valiant service in this line of Kingdom work. 

The Herald is the Assistant Pastor of the Church. It 
should be in every Christian home. Will you help put 
it there? 


Write today that you will be a Herald Booster. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
O. W. WHITELOCK, MANAGER 








Remittances Received for 
Franklinton Christian College 


S. 0. S. CALL 


Miss Emma L. Maples, Brookfield Center, 
RMNE. snsh<igeig < Ob. ba bd SERED CECE cide 60 60 He $ 

Mrs. Julia Smith, Brookfield Center, Conn. .. 

Rev. Albert Godley, Tenafly, N. J. 

M. Orban, Jr., Whittier, California 

Vanderveer Park Christian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Boonville Church, Pierceton, Ind. 

Maple Rapids, Mich., Church 

W. A. Ullery, R. R. 1, Piqua, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Woodward, Hill, N. H. .. 

Springboro, Pa., Church 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio, Church 

Rev. and Mrs. D. P. Hurlburt, Bangor, Me. . 

Rev. Miles B. Fisk, Bar Mills, Me. 

Rock Creek Valley, Ind., Church 

Mrs. Kenneth T. Elwell, Castile, N. Y. 

O. V. Fenstermaker, Argos, Ind. 

N. Shrewsbury, Vt., Church 

Sulphur Springs, Ind., Church 

Montesano, Wash., Church 

North Church, Fall River, Mass. 

North brag Fall River, S. S. 

Cairo, Ohio, S. S. 

Akron, N. Y., “A Northern Friend” 

Muncie, Iil., Church 

John J. Pitt, Norfolk, Va. 

E. Hunsfield, N. Y., S. S 

New Hope, Ind., S. S. 

Miss Letlia McGuire, Ames, Iowa 

McNeely Memorial Temple, Peru, Ind. 

Orangeport, N. Y., Church 

J. C. Stem, Milford, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Melick, Milford, N. J. 

Miss Ina Henion, Milford, N. J. 

Danbury, N. 

U. C. Chapel, Iil., 

Hannas Creek, Ind., Church 

Harris Freeman, Maplewood, N. 

Miss Marie Smith, Brookfield Salta Conn. 

Bethsaida Church (N. Y. C. 

Jas. M. Johnson, Vaux Hall, N. J. 

Pierson, IIl., Church 

Rev. E. C. Hall, Milford, N. J. 

E. C. Hall, Vienna, N. J. 

Mrs. Emma Harris, Bloom City, Wis. 

Elkhart, Ind., S. S. 

Roscoe F. Wixon, Lakemont, N. Y. 

Hyde Church of Evangel, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. 

W. A. Ullery, R. R. 1, Piqua, Ohio 

Bogle St., Fall River, Church 

Otter Creek, Ind., Church 

Fairview, Iowa, Church 

First Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Young America, Ind., Church 

Eden, Ind., Church 

Rev. S. A. Caris, Defiance, Ohio 

_ Anna Q. Helfenstein, Lewisburg, Pa. .. 

D. M. Helfenstein and others, Lewisburg, 
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Se 
Clearville, Pa., Church . 
Millwood, Ind., Church 
Second Church, Irvington, N. J. 
Feesburg, Ohio, Church 
Oshawa, Ont., S. S. 
Oshawa, Ont., C. E. Society 
South Westerlo, Me 2g Be 
A ty and Maggie Gove, Sprakers,- 


$1,169.44 


The above items have been turned over to 
Ben T. Holden, treasurer of the Board of 
Control of Franklinton Christian College. 

W. A. HARPER, President, 
Board of Control, 
Franklinton Christian College. 
February 3, 1927. 
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The man who patronizes the bootlegger 
is a grade lower in the moral scale than the 
bootlegger himself. The bootlegger sins 
for money; his patron puts his love of liquor 
above respect for law.—William Jennings 
Bryan. 








Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


G. 'W. Foltz, c.o. G. B. Foltz, Fostoria, Ohio. 

C. A. Duncan, Kitchel, Indiana. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Hilton, N. J. 

A. W. Sparks, 434 W. Fairview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Frvrest Treber, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Mildred L. Treber, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Clark, Raymond G., Piqua, Ohio. 

















Little Mistakes 
In English 


Make Others Judge 
You Unfairly 


OU are sized up every day by what 
Y you say and write. The words you 
use, how you use them; your spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation—these tell 
the measure of your ability, your experi- 
ence, your breeding, more 
clearly than anything else. 

Your English says to all 
the world, ‘‘ This is what 


I am!’’ . 
” SHERWIN Copy 


How Poor English Hurts You 


English is the advertisement of your ability. Your lan- 
guage determines your position in the social and busi- 
ness scale. Charming personality, fine clothes, wonder- 
ful appearance count for little if handicapped by im- 
perfect or “ sloppy”” English. . 

People will think you are lacking in education and 
culture if you spell incorrectly such common words as 
** business,” “‘ abbreviate,” etc.; if you say ‘‘ between 
you and |” instead of ‘‘ between you and me’’; if you 
use “ who” for *‘ whom” and “ shall’’ for “ will.’’ V 
can you expect people to think if you don’t know when 
to ue one or two ‘‘c’s’’ or “‘m’s® or “r’s” or when to 
use ‘‘ei” or “ie,” or if you say ‘‘hosPITable’”’ when 
you should say ‘ HOSpitable.”” Fairly or unfairly. 
everybody everywhere judges you the same way. Poor 
Enghsh is an unnecessary handicap. 


15 Minutes a Day Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think the best 
of you then it must be improved. Extensive tests show 
that men and women are but 61% efficient in the essen- 
tial points of English. 

But now there Is a way to improve your Engtish. Sher- 
win Cody, perhaps the best known teacher of practical 
English, has perfected and patented a remarkable device 
which quickly gives you_a commanding mastery of 
English. The drudgery of rules and tiresome driils is 
discarded. Each evening you are assigned an easy 15- 
minute lesson. No time is wasted on what you already 
know. You are quickly shown your mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and pronunciation, and you 
concentrate on the points that need attention. By 
actual use correct English soon becomes a habit. 


Astonishing Book on English—FREE 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkle method 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation,or if you 
can not instantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this new free book, ‘‘ How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English,” will prove a rev- 
elation to you. Sendthe coupon or a letter or postal 
card for it now. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
322W Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
322W Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your New Free Book ‘* How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.’’ 


INAMD ..ccccccccccccccccevccccccccccceccsoonscccccosece, pocccsce 


Address 





























$25.00 to $150.00 

FOR YOUR CHURCH OR SOCIETY 
Sell our DeLuxe Easter Box Edition of 
12Steel Engraved Cards with lined en- 
velopes and a handsome ribbon tied 
folder. Appropriate Easter verses. 
Cost 50c sells for $1.00 SEND FOR 
SAMPLE BOX. 60c stamps, check or 
money order. 
GILLMORE BROS., Pub. Reading, Pa. 




















HIGH TRIBUTE 


Dr. Harper’s New Book “An Integrated Pro- 
gram of Religious Education.” 





Walter S. Athearn’s Judgment: 





One of the most widely recognized authorities in reli- 
gious education today is Dr. Walter S. Athearn, the well 
known Dean of the School of Religious Education and Social 
Life of Boston University. Dr. Athearn for years has been 
a most careful student of methods and results in religious 
education, and is eminently qualified to speak upon any book 
relating to this subject. He says: 


The sins of sectarianism have been augmented by the division of 
energies within the various Protestant churches. Competition, over- 
lapping, extravagance, incompetent administration, and inefficiency 
have marked the educational activities of mcst churches. It is a 
hopeful sign of a better day when our Protestant churches begin to 
talk seriously of correlation of educational agencies and programs. 


One of the most constructive leaders of Protestant education in 
our day is President W. A. Harper, of Elon College, North Carolina. 
For years he had been leading a significant educational movement in 
his own communion. He now shares his successful experience with 
his colleagues in other religious bodies, in his new volume, “An In- 
tegrated Program of Religious Education.” The book reads like a 
prophecy of good things to be hoped for, but in reality it is a record of 
impossible things that have been achieved. Its wide circulation will 
be a boon to the whole program of modern religious education. 


The Religious Telescope says: 





“An Integrated Program of Religious Education,” by President 
W. A. Harper, of Elon College, strikes a responsive chord in every 
progressive worker’s thought and heart. It pioneers the way to avoid 
overlapping and waste in: the work of religious education. Just the 
book needed. Mr. J. R. Holbert, Ph. D., superintendent of the First 
United Brethren Sunday-school at Bloomington, Illinois, and director 
of Religious Education of Illinois Conference, says: “It is the mcst 
thought-provoking and most action-prompting book along pioneering 
lines that I have read in the field of Religious Education. Fortunately 
it is readable and at the same time constructive throughout. You 
could do no greater service than sell this book to our leaders. Cer- 
tainly it should be read by our bishops, conference superintendents, 
pastors, and Sunday-school superintendents. But why stop there? I 
believe every departmental leader in our local church will study it.” 


Price, cloth bound per copy $1.75 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 
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What Impends for Missionary Work in China 
An Editorial in This Issue 


A Nurse’s Prayer 


LORD, my God! This work I undertake 
Alone in thy great name, and for thy sake. 
In ministering to suffering I would learn 
The sympathy that in thy heart did burn 
For those who on life’s weary way 
Unto diseases divers are a prey. 


Take, then, mine eyes, and teach them to perceive 
The ablest way each sick one to relieve. 

Guide thou my hands, that e’en their touch may prove 
The gentleness and aptness born of love. 

Bless thou my feet, and while they softly tread, 

May faces smile on many a sufferer’s bed. 


Touch thou my lips, guide thou my tongue, 

Give me a word in season for each one. 

Clothe me with patient strength all tasks to bear, 
Crown me with hope and love, which know no fear, 
And faith, that coming face to face with death 
Shall e’en inspire with joy the dying breath. 


All through the arduous day my actions guide, 

And through the lonely night watch by my side. 
So shall I wake refreshed, with strength to pray, 
“Work in me, through me, with me, Lord this day!” 


—Myra L. Sawyer, in The Missionary Messenger. 
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About Folks and Things 


Just as we go to press we have a com- 
munication from President A. G. Caris con- 
cerning the very serious financial situation 
confronting Defiance College at this time. 
He states that in order to maintain the pres- 
ent status of the college as a member of the 
North Central Association, it will be neces- 
sary to secure $60,000 additional endow- 
ment between now and March 16. Defiance 
has made such a splendid record that it is 
unthinkable to any loyal member of the 
Christian Church that the college should 
even temporarily lose its present standing. 
A further statement will be made in our 
next issue, but in the meantime The Herald 
urges that every one who has made a pledge 
to Defiance make every possible effort to 
pay part or all of it before the meeting of 
the association March 16. Your generous 
response to Defiance’s need at this critical 
time will mean everything to the college 
right now. We must not fail in this 
emergency. 


Elizabeth Chapel, Ohio Eastern Confer- 
ence, Rev. F. G. Strickland pastor, has re- 
cently installed an upright piano, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Gillingham, of Co- 
lumbus. 

Campbellstown Church, Ohio, Rev. A. B. 
Thornburg pastor, has completed arrange- 
ments for religious education instruction in 
the public schools of Campbellstown in con- 
nection with the church. A special meeting 
was held in the interest of this movement 
February 4. 

Rev. J. C. Francis, in charge of a fine 
country pastorate near Sidney, Ohio, was 
the speaker at a fathers’ and sons’ banquet 
in the United Brethren Church at Piqua the 
other evening at which one hundred and 
fifty fathers and sons were present and 
greatly pleased with the address. 

The young people will find the leading 
article this week to contain some very help- 
ful pointers for the Christian Endeavor 
topic for March 6, and should file it away 
for that purpose. The article is by Rev. 
N. M. Heikes, the stewardship secretary of 
the New England Christian Convention, and 
was given as an address at both the Maine 
and the York and Cumberland conferences. 

The minutes have recently been received 
from the Western Illinois and Eastern In- 
diana conferences. That of the Eastern In- 
diana has the most expensive paper and 
binding of any minutes which we have yet 
seen—which brings up again the question 
of how the members of the churches can 
be persuaded to read conference minutes. 
How can such minutes be used to justify 
the heavy expense of printing? We are still 
waiting for suggestions along these lines. 

Our church at Burlington, North Caro- 
lina, has suffered a loss in the death of Mrs. 
John M. Fix on February 3. Mrs. Fix was 
the sister of the late Rev. J. W. Holt, and 
the mother of four daughters and two 
sons; the one, Rev. Joseph W. Fix, well 


known by our brotherhood in the West and 
in the Southland, now doing graduate work 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee. 

Centerville Church, Lees Creek, Ohio, 
closed a series of meetings February 6, in 
which the pastor, Rev. F. G. Strickland, did 
the preaching with the exception of two ser- 
mons by Dr. H. J. Duckworth, a former pas- 
tor. Mr. Russell Wattles, of Columbus, led 
the singing. The meetings resulted in six- 
teen additions to the church, ten of which 
were young people uniting by confession of 
faith. 

Dr. F. G. Coffin, as president of the 
Missouri State Sabbath School Association, 
and Brother Hermon Eldredge, a member of 
the International Lesson Committee, at- 
tended the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education which met last week at 
Chicago. Over a thousand delegates, 
representing thirty-six denominations of 
the Protestant Church, were present from 
all sections of the United States and 
Canada. 

“The Bible in the Schools or Chaos,” by 
W. S. Fleming, is a little tract of sixty- 
four closely printed pages put out by The 
Christian Statesman, the official organ of 
the National -Reform Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Beside arguments for 
the Bible in the schools, it devotes a good 
deal of space to a summary of Supreme 
Court decisions in many States touching 
this question—making it quite a valuable 
little document in which many will be in- 
terested. 

Her many friends throughout the church 
will deeply regret to learn that Mrs. W. H. 
Denison is again suffering from another 
severe attack of sciatica, having been con- 
fined to her bed for the past week or more. 
Until the Convention last October, Mrs. 
Denison was the president of the Woman’s 
Mission Board and for long years has been 
so active in her work in that department 
that she is known and loved throughout the 
entire church for the service which she has 
rendered. 

Word is received that Defiance College 
has been given “A” rating by the University 
of Illinois. This means that graduates and 
upperclass students of the college will re- 
ceive credit hour-for-hour when entering 
the University. As Illinois is very con- 
servative about granting such ratings, this 
comes as an additional honor to Defiance 
which for several years has been a member 
of the Ohio College Association and North 
Central Association of Colleges. Most uni- 
versities and colleges grant full recognition 
on the basis of this membership alone. 

We regret to learn of the illness of both 
Rev. and Mrs. John A. Dillon, of Port 
Byron, New York. Mrs. Dillon was stricken 
with neuritis following a successful series 
of meetings held last December in the 
Emerson Church, in which they had the 
assistance of Rev. Arthur A. Wright, of 
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Binghamton, New York. Brother Dillon 
has been suffering with an attack of the flu. 
The work of the Emerson Church has also 
been hindered the past few weeks by ad- 
verse weather and road conditions. We be- 
speak for Brother and Sister Dillon the 
prayers of the brotherhood and hope for 
their speedy recovery. 

Sunday morning, February 13, Rev. B. A. 
Hartley received'into his North Manchester 
Church a minister from the Disciples of 
Christ—Rev. D. L. Dunkleberger, of 528 
Park Avenue, Warsaw, Indiana. Our widely 
known Rev. W. D. Samuel, who gives us the 
above information, commends him to some 
church needing a pastor. At one time he 
was a pupil in our Eel River Sunday-school 
but later became a minister in the Disciple 
Church, which he has served for twenty- 
five years. He is a graduate of Valparaiso 
College and has taken work in other educa- 
tional institutions also. He has held a num- 
ber of important churches and has been 
very successful in evangelistic work as well 
as in the pastorate. 

We have just received a very attractive 
little memorial volume, “These Twain,” 
from the beloved editor of The Christian 
Sun, Dr. J. O. Atkinson, who conceived the 
idea and is one of the authors. Collaborat- 
ing with him were Dr. W. W. Staley, Hon. 
E. E. Holland, and Rev. W. E. McClenny, 
all of Suffolk, Virginia. It is a beautiful 
and richly deserved tribute to two of the 
finest Christians and lay workers our church 
in the Southland has ever known—Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis J. Lee. By their sterling lives 
as well as by their gifts of life and money, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee endeared themselves to a 
great host of people who will be delighted 
with this work of love which has been pre- 
pared in their richly honored memory. 
Theirs were unusual lives, unusual in fine- 
ness of spirit and genuineness of friendship 
and service. 

In an advertisement in this issue will be 
found a most unusual offer—an offer to send 
free to all ministers a copy of a book en- 
titled, “Did Jesus Mean It?” by Frank Dur- 
ward Adams. Just a word of explanation 
is required. This is no advertising scheme, 
but the straight out gift of a very valuable 
little book; and those who send for it will 
not be annoyed by any kind of follow-up 
solicitations. Neither is it some doctri- 
narian scheme; for the book is not obsessed 
with some strange quirk or dogma which it 
is trying to spread. Rather is it a fervent 
presentation of certain underlying prin- 
ciples of Christ’s gospel which have been 
widely evaded or glossed over in the teach- 
ings and practices of his followers. So im- 
pressed has a man of wealth been with this 
book and the transformation which would 
be worked in Christian society were those 
teachings put into effect, that he is under- 
taking to place it in the hands of the min- 
istry of the various denominations. We hope 
that our own pastors in large numbers will 
avail themselves of this opportunity and 
give the book a most sympathetic and 
prayerful access to their hearts and lives. 
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What Impends for Missionary Work in China 


ITHIN the past few weeks both Great Britain and 
the United States have signified a willingness to 
go a long way towards recognizing the sovereign 

rights of the Chinese people to rule their own affairs as 
do other nations. But it should be distinctly understood 
that this expressed willingness has been extorted only by 
the threat of arms. The best Christian thought and the 
finest statesmanship in both countries have for a long 
time conceded that China was being dealt with unjustly, 
and unwisely, and that if this were continued it would 
inevitably bring about unmanageable hostility; but 
neither the United States nor Great Britain would have 
promised China anything better even now if they had not 
been frightened into doing so through the grave peril 
into which their nationals and their financial investments 
are thrown by the rapidly rising tides of anti-foreign 
revolution. Great Britain has gone much farther in her 
peace proposals to China than has the United States; but 
whether this or anything else will avert actual bloodshed 
between China and the foreign nations remains to be 
seen. If sober thought can rule on both sides, the crisis 
may be passed in safety; but the least overt act—and 
armed soldiers on guard are ever likely to commit or to 
provoke such acts—will set in motion an armed conflict 
the ultimate results of which will be long in the making 
and highly disastrous to the best interests of civilization. 


UT whatever the immediate political consequences in 

China, one thing is sure and that is that the present 
revolutionary and anti-foreign movement is bound tohave 
far-reaching effect upon the Church and missionary ac- 
tivities in that country. There can be no question that 
the whole situation is ladened with grave peril for the 
very cause of Christianity. Conflicting reports are such 
that it is impossible to tell just what is happening to 
mission property and mission work in the inland. Some 
of the missionaries report pessimistically but others with 
a high degree of hope and assurance. All are agreed, 
however, that conditions are desperately critical and that 
the final outcome will inevitably mean radical changes in 
missionary policies and objectives and perhaps in the 
very structure of organized Christianity itself. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the missionaries have let 
themselves in for a good deal of the peril which now 
threatens them and their cause. They have done so in 
most part, perhaps, because of the controlling pressure 
and policies emanating from their home boards. They 
were sent out with a strictly denominational bias and ob- 
jective. They have jealously guarded sectarian divisions 
and ambitions which have meant nothing to the Chinese 
—nothing but confusion and obstacle. They have taught 
divisive and conflicting dogmas and insisted upon ritual- 


istic and ceremonial practices, all of which were far re- 
moved from anything of any consequence to China and to 
Chinese life and much of which was a pathetic travesty 
upon the deeper and profounder content of Christianity. 
Surrounded on every hand by daily reminders of the in- 
tense movements which were gathering headway, deeply 
conscious of how little these movements were being 
effected by the pathetically meager and divided Christian 
forces, all missionaries who were competent for their 
tasks have sensed the utter inadequacy and danger of 
such shallow and misinterpreting presentations of 
Christianity and have long felt the need of a deeper and 
finer embodiment of Christ and the values of his gospel 
in their missionary movement. But any significant de- 
flection on their part from the well beaten groove of de- 
nominational ambition and timeworn church technique 
was suppressed by their mission board back in America, 
even if it had to send a commission all the way to the 
Orient to extort such denominational and ritualistic con- 
formity—such as we spoke about last week. But now 
that the anti-foreign revolution has broken, a more pro- 
found and foundational concept of the missionary task on 
the part of the churches and boards in America, and one 
divorced from the denominational idea and the American 
Church program, is inevitable if Christianity is to be 
saved to China. 


NE of the first things which must be done, and which 
should have been done long ago, is more completely 

to disassociate the missionaries and the missionary move- 
ment from the foreign governments. One of the strong- 
est fulcrums for the present anti-foreign feeling against 
the missionaries and their cause has been the charge that 
they and their churches were a part of the foreign move- 
ment to take possession of China. How untrue such a 
charge is, we here know; and yet many things have hap- 
pened which could easily give credence to the Chinese in 
such a belief in the present excited state of their public 
opinion. The Church has been denounced as the agent 
of foreign exploitation; and this charge has been made 
to appear reasonable to the Chinese because the various 
governments stood ready to “protect” the missionaries 
with gunboats and marines if necessary. The mission- 
aries in most part have not wanted this. They have pre- 
ferred, and many of them have even asked, that their 
home government should never interfere in their behalf 
and for their sake. They have preferred to take their 
own risks, and to be martyrs if necessary for Jesus Christ 
rather than to be the apparent cause of armed conflict. 
For this heroic and beautifully Christlike spirit the mis- 
sionaries cannot be too highly commended. But it is not 
only Christlike, it is good sense. At a time like this, the 
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missionaries and their work stand far better chances by 
relying simply upon their friendship with the Chinese, 
and their unswervingly loyal friends among their con- 
verts and Chinese colleagues in service, than they would 
to depend upon the armed forces of the United States or 
Great Britain. And one of the first steps that should be 
taken in behalf of the Christian movement in China is to 
demand that it shall be wholly disassociated from for- 
eign political governments and from foreign economic 
and financial interests and left to its own spiritual re- 
sources for its defense and victory. This is absolutely 
essential. In most part the missionaries have formed 
deep and abiding loyalties in the hearts of many of their 
Chinese acquaintances and in most part they have an 
adaptability that could orientate itself to the situation 
being created by the present revolution if only they could 
be given a free hand from their government at home, and 
from their church and mission board at home, to do so. 
And just as quickly as possible and just as completely 
as possible this severance of the missionaries and the 
missionary movement from outside and foreign inter- 
ference should be perfected in China. 


HIS brings us to the second thing that is inevitable if 
Christianity is to live in the Chinese Republic, and 
that is an indigenous church. It is useless for the churches 
and mission boards which have furnished money to send 
missionaries and establish mission work in China to try 


to resist the demand for a wholly autonomous Chinese 
church. Its coming is irrepressible, and the sooner the 
churches and mission boards in America recognize that 
fact and try to assist, and tactfully direct, its coming, the 
better it will be for the cause of Jesus Christ in the en- 
tire Orient. Space will not permit us to enter into any 
extended discussion of this point at this time. Suffice 
it to say that any knowledge whatever of the nationalistic 
spirit ought to make it perfectly obvious to any mind 
that no nation dare long permit any dominant factor in 
its religious life and idealism to be financed and con- 
trolled from outside nations—especially nations which 
politically and diplomatically are subjecting it to humilia- 
tions and injustices. Organized religion is by far too 
vital and influential an agency in national life, and too 
closely associated with the loyalties and emotions of pa- 
triotism, to be permitted to be under alien guidance and 
obligation and manipulated by alien citizens of foreign 
and ofttimes unfriendly countries. The most primary 
requisites of national existence make it imperative that 
the major religious movements and influences in any na- 
tion be native owned and native controlled. And the 
sooner the churches, Catholic as well as Protestant, con- 
cede this fact, the better it will be for Christianity in 
foreign missionary fields. It is futile for them to try to 
balk such a logical and rightful demand—a demand that 
is natural and inevitable in the development of the mis- 
sion cause. 


T will come hard for many of the mission boards and 
many of the denominations at home to surrender their 
work and their possessions in the foreign fields to the 
native churches and the native leaders. And, be it noted, 
that the more thoroughly sectarian these boards and their 
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churches are in spirit and objective, the more they are 
concerned about building up and preserving a denomina- 
tional clientele in the foreign field than they are about 
expanding the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, the harder it will 
be for them to relinquish their holdings into other hands 
—and this principle applies just as truly to the Roman 
Catholic Church as it does to Protestant denominations. 
But why should any church hesitate to pass over its 
work to the full control of the native Christians just as 
expeditiously as readjustments can safely be made? It 
was for this very purpose that missionary work was 
launched in the first place, that the seed might be sown 
out of which would come the great indigenous Christian 
movement and native church. It was for this very pur- 
pose that the missionaries were sent; and as quickly as 
they have completed this pioneer task in any field, it is 
their duty to move on to new territory or so to readjust 
their relations with the native Christian following that 
they will be counselors only, and not of superior rank or 
authority. 


ND when it comes to vested property interests, the 
same thing is true. Why should they not pass to 
Chinese control? The money was given by Christian in- 
dividuals and Christian churches for the cause of Jesus 
Christ in the Orient—given to Jesus Christ for his cause 
in the Orient. If it were not so given, it has no part nor 
place in the Christian movement in China and should be 
quickly withdrawn as an offense to the Christian idea and 
the Christian spirit. If it were so given to Jesus Christ, 
honestly and faithfully so given to him, then what objec- 
tion can any givers find if it shall turn out that Jesus 
Christ can make better and more effective use of their 
gift by using it through a native autonomous Chinese 
church than through a directive missionary agency im- 
posed from the outside? The giver in America has no 
right to complain. The gift is to Jesus Christ, and he may 
use it through what instrumentalities he will. The same 
principle holds good with reference to denominational am- 
bitions and investments. If the money were given in 
the first place simply for sectarian and denominational 
exploitation and perpetuation, then it has no part nor 
place in the cause of Jesus Christ and may well be lost 
altogether in the flood of anti-foreign revolution. But if 
the money were given, not to a denomination but to Jesus 
Christ, no mission board and no denominational following 
have a right to object if Jesus Christ wipes out denomina- 
tional lines and denominational distinctions and denomi- 
national holdings in order the better to advance his cause 
and his Kingdom in the Orient, to which this money and 
these missionary lives were dedicated in the first place. 


HESE are principles that run into the very basic con- 
cepts of Christianity and into the underlying motives 
and purposes of Christian missions; and all too long the 
churches and mission boards in America have glossed 
them over and have not fairly faced their plain and mani- 
fest implicates. The present revolution in China will 
have worked marvelous benefit both to the Chinese na- 
tion and to the entire Church of Jesus Christ and its mis- 
sionary work if it shall have forced a frank and thorough- 
ly Christian readjustment to these primary principles. 
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The Trend of Events 


The Roman Catholics and Political Publicity 

Every now and then we hear some one criticizing The Herald 
and other religious periodicals for having so much to say on 
“political” matters. A few have asked that their subscription be 
discontinued because they wanted a “religious” periodical, and 
not one which treated of secular affairs. 

But the Roman Catholics have a far better idea than that of the 
importance of political matters and how closely they are allied to 
religious and spiritual affairs and how much they have to do with 
human welfare. This is indicated by the fact that the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference six years ago established a very able 
and comprehensive news service in the city of Washington. At 
first it was heavily subsidized, but its success has now made it 
almost self-supporting. Regular cable service and a Washington 
letter are sent to one hundred Catholic journals, which pay $50,000 
for the privilege. Twenty-five papers are now subscribers to the 
“news service” at $15.00 a week, twenty-eight at a $10.00 rate, 
and thirteen foreign papers at lesser rates. Then there are twenty 
papers which take the cable and Washington letter service and a 
dozen the picture service. In addition to all this there is a free 
news service to Catholic colleges and convents. 

All of this news is sent out with a Catholic interpretation, and 
doubtless much of it heavily colored to their purposes. But the idea 
which we want to take hold of the minds of our readers is the 
fact that this shrewd church sees how indispensable it is that its 
members be kept closely in touch with political and kindred matters. 
Protestants never make graver mistake than when they condone 
ignorance of such affairs, and pretend that they are too “spiritual” 
to care for such worldly topics, or ask that their religious periodi- 
cals shun secular things and confine themselves only to “religious” 
subjects. 

The Methodist Church, which, of all Protestant churches, is 
one of the most deeply spiritual and at the same time most 
thoroughly alive to the importance of social and political affairs, 
knows the value of Christian publicity and the Christian interpreta- 
tion. A couple of years ago it established a news service of its own 
at Washington which is doing a splendid work. 

Year by year the leading periodicals of nearly all churches are 
giving increasing attention to a Christian interpretaion of social 
and political and industrial affairs, as being inseparably connected 
with human welfare. Indeed so closely are they connected, and so 
absolute is the unity of life, that it is impossible to distinguish 
where the religious leaves off and the secular begins. For this 
reason, the old-fashioned designations of “Secular News” and “Re- 
ligious News” are disappearing from religious journals, the edi- 
tors no longer presuming to be able to say what has spiritual con- 
sequences and what has not. 


The American People and the Drift to War 


As a quite timely illustration of just what we have been speak- 
ing about is the very general ignorance among the masses of the 
things which lead to war. Nothing is surer than that there is a 
deep and growing hostility in the minds and hearts of the Ameri- 
can people to war and to any sort of militarism. They do not want 
this nation to pursue any policy that will lead to war. And yet 
there is an almost unbelievable amount of indifferent and shallow 
thinking on the most primary causes of war. Thousands of Chris- 
tian people the country over can be easily diverted by spread-eagle 
oratory to the support of the very things which break down friend- 
ship between nations, and will stoutly defend the very policies 
which sooner or later call for armed interference. Speaking of this 
fact, the Dayton Daily News the other evening said: 

To the common man war always is unexpected. Up to the very 
spring of 1917 the average American took for granted that Ameri- 
ca never would be involved-in the war.. It came on him like a 
flash, and before he knew it he was on war rations, his son was 
off to the training camp, the country was one roar of war preach- 
ment; prices were soaring, business was disorganized, and the 
groundwork laid for the tedious years of deflation and debt-paying 
and spiritual headache which had to follow. Any American knows 


how he would be affected if we got into a war now. He has lately 
been through such an experience. It was not a pleasant experience, 
and after ten years the taste of it is not yet out of his mouth. 

Americans do not want war. They are dead against it. But 
how many of them are following with eager eyes the movements at 
Washington and in Mexico which, if not rightly directed, may 
plunge us at any minute into war? With great keenness the fate 
of radio legislation is followed. Our evening’s entertainment de- 
pends on that. We insist that Congress act and Congress is going 
to act, no matter what else must wait. 

Meanwhile the issues of war and peace, of poverty and pros- 
perity pass over our heads under the despised epithet of politics. 
Proceedings which may, cost us our sons’ lives and our own for- 
tunes attract no attention. Nobody talks politics, one is told. “Only 
the newspapers bother about politics.” When it comes to the re- 
lations between nations, issues involving the fates of entire peoples, 
that is highbrow and moonshine, a subject for “newspaper talk.” 

It was different in former times. When America, in the time of 
George Washington, hung in the balance as between England and 
France, the very taverns roared with political discussion. In those 
days politics was the common subject of social talk. They were 
simple days. There were no football games to call from prosier 
albeit more important matters. No movies invited the folk to for- 
get their troubles. No automobiles called them from political prob- 
lems to parking problems. Multiplying interests have divided at- 
tention till now politics is left to a few specialists, and only half 
the people trouble to vote. The fathers fought and bled for a 
right of self-government which we have grown tired of exercising. 

What will be the harvest? 


Industrial Health Insurance in Japan 

Japan is experimenting with national health insurance. The 
law went into effect last July and insures all regularly employed 
wage earners receiving less than 1,200 yen ($600) a year in mines 
and factories which employ ten or more persons regularly, or where 
the work is dangerous. It is estimated that 2,160,000 workers—or 
about one-seventh of the wage earners of that country—will benefit 
from this highly commendable law. The nation gives a subsidy de- 
signed to cover the cost of administration; and the rest is to be 
made up by contributions which are paid by the employers and the 
employees, but in especially dangerous trades, the employer may 
be required to pay two-thirds of the contribution. The benefits 
provided include medical advice, surgical operations, dental treat- 
ment, home nursing, hospital treatment, and cash benefits. Medical 
care is given for 180 days, though any incapacity of industrial 
origin may be treated without reference to this limit. Cash bene- 
fits amount to sixty percent of the worker’s wages. Working 
mothers may secure an allowance of sixty percent of their wages 
for a total period of ten weeks (four weeks before confinement and 
six weeks after) and also a second benefit of twenty yen in a lump 
sum. A funeral benefit amounting to twenty days’ wages is paid 
to the survivors of an insured person. 

Many States in the United States have enforced industrial acci- 
dent insurance, but, so far as we know, in no State is there pro- 
vision for health insurance. Thus we are being outrun by Japan 
along this line.. And in this connection it will be highly illuminat- 
ing to remember how serious were the objections which were raised 
only a few years ago against our accident insurance, many arguing 
that it was communistic; and yet there are few today, especially 
among employers, who would be willing to go back to the old 
method. We feel sure that the same would soon prove true with 
reference to health insurance. 

oO 


The greatest hindrance to the winning of Moslem peoples, says 
the Missionary Review of the World, is the lives of representatives 
of Christian nations who are in their countries for commerce. 
Lady Buckmaster wrcte recently of a trip to the East: 


As we apprcached Port Said, I strained my eyes for a first 


glimpse of the land of the Pharaohs. This is what I saw, “Dear’s 
Whiskey,” “Black and White Whiskey,” “Dawson’s Whiskey,” and 
I felt ashamed. Intoxicating drinks are prohibited by the Koran, 
but the influence of the West has been too strong for the East. Of 
course it is not fair to judge followers of Christ by the behavior of 
merchants whose god is mammon, or of tourists who worship pleas- 
ure, but, sad to say, the Moslem does so. 





‘O confine stewardship to material 
‘| things and its effects to earthly bank 
balances is to miss all the sweetness 
and glcry of the word. Stewardship has a 
far more reaching thought than the value 
of the current coin of any realm. It is said 
that Thomas a Kempis was being taken 
through the Vatican at Rome and as he was 
being shown around he saw the richness ot 
the furnishings and other vast wealth. His 
attendant said, “See, Thomas, the Church 
can no longer say, ‘Silver and gold have I 
none.’” Then Thomas replied, “Neither 
can she say, Arise, take up thy bed and 
walk.” To rescue stewardship from the 
grasp of the monster of such frightful mien 
as materialism is the task of the Church 
of the present time. Dare we accept the 
challenge which the task involves? If so, 
then the kingdoms of this world will become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. 
If not, then Ethiopia shall ccntinue to 
stretch forth her hands to God in vain and 
cry, “O Lord, how long?” 

In order that we may be like those who 
went to rescue the holy grail, let us rightly 
understand what true stewardship is. First, 
it is a sacred trust. A sacred trust must 


be kept sacredly. A slipshod method will 


not suffice. A nobleman had a fine, large 
estate far from the beaten paths of men, and 
on this estate, during his absence, was a 
caretaker. This man thought of his trust 
as sacred. Seldcm were there any visitors 
at the estate and not often did the owner 
visit it. During the owner’s absence one 
time a visitor did come and as he was being 
shown around he said to the caretaker, 
“Does your master come often?” “No,” said 
the caretaker, “not often.’” 

“How long has it been since he was 
here?” 

“About two years,” was the reply. 

“Why,” said the visitor, “everything looks 
as though you expected him tomorrow.” 

“Aye, sir, today, today,” was the reply. 

Truly this man regarded his trust as sa- 
cred. As such should all true stewards of 
God regard the task that God has so gen- 
erously given into their hands. Wher a lit- 
tle child comes into the home, the parents 
regard it as a sacred trust. Time, patience, 
money are not spared to bring the greatest 
good to the little one. Love kncws not 
sleepy eyes when God gives a child to par- 
ents. Great as the possibilities of a little 
child are, O! my friends, God has given into 
our hands a charge even more sacred and 
binding, the charge of being good stewards 
of his manifold grace and power. 

Again stewardship means the growth of 
the Kingdom of God and of the individual. 
Only those who strive to Fave an enlarged 
vision of the Kingdom and their own souls 
can be good stewards. A clear vision of the 
possibilities of God’s Kingdom, when prop- 
erly financed, and of the spiritual life when 


In Faithful Trust for God 


BY REV. NELSON MILES HEIKES 


fed by the cheerful giver, will work won- 
ders. The reason for the rapid growth of the 
Church during the First Century was sim- 
ply that which they possesssed they did not 
consider as their own. They were not like a 
certain one of the rcyalty of France who 
gave a whole section of the country to the 
blessed Virgin but reserved the proceeds for 
himself. This kind of stewardship will not 
be productive of much growth in the King- 
dom, and the soul that. it would produce 
could live in a peanut shell and could let a 
flat and an apartment to scme other kindred 
soul. 

Next, stewardship is an honor conferred. 
The stewardship of American life and poli- 
cies that is conferred on our ambassador to 
the court of England is of such important 
honor that men of ability, like Barkis, are 
willing to accept the appcintment even 
though their pay from the government is not 
sufficient to pay the expenses of living. 
Each steward of God has a greater honor 
conferred upon him than upon the one sent 
to England, for the steward of God has to 
do work between this world and the court of 
heaven. 

The Christian steward accepts certain 
well-founded principles which are essential 








A DANGEROUS HABIT 
THE fault-finding habit is a bad one. 


It is easily acquired and not readily 
broken. We live in an imperfect world. 
Everything is flawed and defective. 
Institutions all blunder and fall short of 
the ideal. Persons are all erring crea- 
tures and their faults give us offense. 
But one should not pay too much atten- 
tion to the faults of others or to the 
defects of the world in which he lives. 
He may become a chronic fault-finder, 
and in that case he will become a 
grumbler. If he is not careful, he will 
degenerate into a growler. And if he 
growls long enough, he will degenerate 
into a snarler, and in the end he will 
become a cynic. When a man has 
become a cynic, he has reached the 
bottom. There is nothing lower than 
cynicism. A cynic is of no account 
either to himself or to anyone else. He 
is a nuisance and a_ stumblingblock. 
He did not intend at the start to be- 
come a cynic. He began by finding 
fault, and the habit grew on him until 
his mind became twisted and his heart 
sour. 


—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 




















to his work as a steward. What are some 
of them? First, that which he possesses is 
not his own. This may be astounding to 
many who have had their thoughts attuned 
to dollar marks as well as houses and lands. 
The true steward of God does not assume 
for cne moment that that which he pos- 
sesses is his own, but considers it as a sa- 
cred trust given him to carry on in place 
of his absent Lord. The trusty bank mes- 


senger does not consider that he owns the 
money with which he is entrusted. O! no, 
but he considers it as a sacred trust. 

The guardian for children does not con- 
sider that he owns the money and lands that 
are in his possession, for he is only ap- 
pointed as administrator of the money and 
lands until the children become of age. His 
wise investments will make for the children 
a much larger sum. 

There would be a mighty revolution in the 
finances of the Church should the Christian 
world act on the principle that they were 
merely possessors and not owners. It seems 
to me that those to whom the call was made 
to finance the tabernacle had this kind of a 
spirit. Be sure to read Exodus 35:21-29. 
Don’t miss it, for it is a tonic. 

The next principle that the Christian 
steward holds true is that faith must vital- 
ize all our giving, or our giving will be as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. I 
realize that we must have the letter to an 
extent, but this alone killeth, but the Spirit 
maketh alive. I have seen some fine elec- 
tric light fixtures that did not give light sim- 
ply because they were not connected with 
the power house. The simple connection of 
the wires made all the difference in the 
world. When this was accomplished, the 
whole house was flooded with light. You 
have known some people who gave, and their 
lives were not enriched by the giving. They 
always looked over the subscription paper 
before giving and then gave acccrding to 
what others had given. This kind of giving 
was not vitalized by faith in God. 

When the late lamented Miss Olive G. 
Williams gave the first ten cents for mis- 
sions, after the call had gone out from de- 
nominational headquarters, the giving had 
been vitalized by faith so that Almighty 
God’s blessing was upon it. Her subse- 
quent giving, not only cf material things, 
but of her life as well, for her Lord wnom 
she loved and served so faithfully, showed 
this better than the tongue of men and an- 
gels could tell. The ten cents would long 
since haye been forgotten had not the 
prayer cf faith gone with the gift, and had 
she not given generously afterwards, and at 
last offered up the supreme sacrifice when 
she was called home to see her Lord. Let 
us vitalize all our giving by a living faith 
in God, that he may do exceedingly abun- 
dantly above that which we are able to think 
or ask. I am satisfied if more prayers were 
sent with the gifts given, that there would 
be a much larger work done with even the 
comparatively small amount given, both at 
home and abroad, than there is today. This 
is not a plea for less giving, but a plea fcr 
more praying. 

Another principle that the Christian stew- 
ard holds true is that a real conscientious 
effort must be made in order to be an agent 
in the evangelization of the world. I mean 
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the kind that takes the heart into the ef- 
fort, knowing that we must give an account 
of our stewardship unto God. There was 
once a person in my parish who was just as 
conscientious in the payment of the tithe as 
she was in praying. She considered that 
she owed the tithe unto the Lord as much 
as she owed a merchant after purchasing a 
bill of goods. This kind of giving will 
produce results that will resound through 
the years as a challenge to others to follow 
in our train. Tithing or any system for the 
Lord, without conscience in it, is as a dead 
body after the spirit has departed. 

The fourth principle that the Christian 
steward holds true is that faithfulness must 
be maintained unto the end. There is a fal- 
lacy, although some truth, in the statement, 
“A work well begun is more than half 
done.” It is a fine thing to have a good be- 
ginning, but a much better thing to have a 
good ending. One of the saddest things 
of my ministry is to see those who were 
once interested in the Kingdom, and who 
made such a splendid beginning, fall by the 
way and begin to be unfaithful in the Lord’s 
work, 

A crisis has come in our denominational 
life, and we must exercise great care and 
faithfulness or much of our former work 
will be lost. It will not do to desert the ship 
when tossed to and fro in the midst of con- 
flicting thought, or when she is about to be 
cast on the reef of unfaithfulness on the 
part of some. Let us unitedly go forward 
and be faithful to the trust given us today. 
Does not the Scripture come to us as a 
challenge when it says, Be thou faithful un- 
to death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life? 

Then let us follow the principles of stew- 
ardship that what we possess is not our own; 
faith in God must vitalize all our giving, 
conscientious effort must be maintained, and 
then we will see results. 

With these principles, how can we be good 
stewards of the Lord? First of all, we 
must realize that God is depending upon us. 
God might have made some other plans, 
save through human instrumentalities, to 
save the world, but so far as we know he 
has not made any other plans. He is de- 
pending on us, and it is the Christian stew- 
ard’s work so to manage his affairs to pro- 
mote the best interests of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, remembering that there will 
soon come a time when we must give an ac- 
count of our stewardship. Will some one 
arise in eternity and condemn us because we 
did not do our work well, the work that God 
was depending upon us to do? 

Next, to be a good steward of God’s man- 
ifold bounties we: must have a system and 
follow it. Too long has the steward of God 
gone after his work in a slipshod and hit- 
and-miss fashion. The chaos of such a 
steward’s work has been, and is, like that 
point in creation when it is said that the 
earth was without form and void. May 
the time soon come when, like in creation, the 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Christian Union: Losing and Finding 


BY REV. G. A. CONIBEAR, D. D. 


He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.—Matt. 10:39. 


ROBABLY the outstanding obstacle in 

P the way of Christian Union is the fear 

of losing something—and of course, 
something vital. Well, life is vital. 

The steps along the pathway to Christian 
Union from a denominational standpoint 
will likely be in the fellowship of church 
polity rather than of creed—i.e., those of 
the episcopal, the presbyterial, and the 
congregational, each merging with those of 
similar viewpoints and practices. 

The way to unite is to unite. 

Of course there can be no union unless 
the parties concerned are willing; but when 
the parties are willing, why not get to- 
gether? Well, again, probably the out- 
standing, forbidding specter facing the 
people of the Christian denomination is the 
fear of losing its denominational life. Be- 
ing merged would mean submerged, and its 
place, its name, its existence be known no 
more. 

Has the word of our Lord in the passage 
mentioned above no meaning for us in this 
matter? 

By way of illustration, suppose we as a 
people should unite with the Congregation- 
alist body, what then? Suppose we were 
merged and submerged, what would hap- 
pen? When one is ready to “lose his life” 








THE WINNOWING 
LORD. thou hast stricken us, smitten 


us sore, 
Winnowed us fine on the dread thresh- 
ing floor. 
Vain was my calling, you would not 
be stayed. 
“Had I not reason?—far you had 
strayed.” 
Low in the dust, Lord, our hearts now 
are bowed, 
Roughly thy share through our boast- 
ing has plowed. 
“So as my plowing prepares for the 


seed, 
So shall the harvest our best hopes 
exceed.” 
Lord, we have lost of our dearest and 


est, 
Flung to the void and cast out to the 
waste. 
“Nay, then, not one of them fell 
from my hand 
Here at my side in their glory they 
stand.” 


How shall we start, Lord, to build life 
again, 
Fairer and sweeter, and freed from its 
pain? 
“Build ye in me and your building 
shall be 


Builded for time and eternity.” 


—John Oxenham, in “All's Well.” 




















for Christ’s sake, he probably is not much 
concerned as to how he shall find it; he is 
doing it for Christ’s sake. Yet it may be in 
order for us to think how this may be real- 


ized should the uniting of the Christian and 
Congregational bodies be effected. 


In the first place, no one who knows any- 
thing of the spirit, temper, and practice of 
the Congregational body today, can think 
for a moment that should the two bodies be 
joined in one denomination, that any mem- 
ber of the Christian denomination would be 
called upon to surrender any feature of his 
personal loyalty to Jesus Christ, or to let 
go any of the principles denominationally 
he holds dear—unless it should be the 
matter as to the name of the corporate body. 
Congregationalists are just as insistent and 
earnest in asserting the elements of Chris- 
tian democracy as any member of the Chris- 
tian Church can be. 


As to the name “Christian” for the 
corporate body, this might as well be recog- 
nized: To be introduced to any group of in- 
telligent people as a Congregationalist, 
would suggest just as distinctly and forcibly 
the essential position and principles for 
which our denomination stands, as it would 
be to be introduced as “Christian.” Probably 
in a wider range, it would more so; for in 
the history of Christianity, Congregational- 
ism has been recognized as the watchword 
of Christian liberty, while the word Chris- 
tian might suggest any number of things, 
including episcopacy or Romanism. 


Supposing in the merging of the two de- 
nominations, the Christian should lose its 
denominational existence and life, might it 
not find it in various forms: 


#1. Might it not find it in a larger ex- 
pression in the great essentials for which 
it has stood—loyalty to Christ, liberty of 
interpretation and expression, and a greater 
fellowship in unity? 


2. Might it not find itself a more potent 
force for Christian democracy? Before real, 
comprehensive Christian unity can be real- 
ized, the exponents of Christian freedom 
will be called upon to exert and assert 
themselves in very definite and forcible 
terms, over against the forces of autocracy 
and ecclesiasticism; and these exponents of 
democracy will need to speak with a unified 
voice. Will it not be possible to speak more 
effectively together, than separated? 


3. And again, might we not find our- 
selves in an increased efficiency in the forces 
we now possess—for instance, in the en- 
larged reach of our institutions, schools, col- 
leges, etc., by being in contact with the 
larger constituency developed? And would 
there not be an economy of administration 
and the releasing for pastoral service many 
of those now occupied as denominational 
officers? 


“He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” Might not this be true of a de- 
nomination as well as of an individual? And 


176 (8) 
would it not be true whether it be recog- 
nized or not? Doing a thing for Christ’s 
sake cannot eventuate in failure. 

Of course this procedure might seem to 
be approaching the heroic—and we are 
scarcely looking for martyrdom. And yet 
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no progress is recorded apart from sacrifice. 
How much is unity worth—and how much 
of expression is necessary to make it real 
and effective? 
Along with Matt. 10:39, read John 12:24. 
Lakemont, New York. 


A Few Side Lights on Nicaragua 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


has a population of about 800,000, of 

whom only 80,000 can be considered 
as either white, partly white, educated or 
partly educated. The remainder of the 
people are Indians, many of whom live un- 
der the most primitive conditions. 

Last year when conversing with a Nica- 
raguan gentleman he showed me where he 
kept his revolver and as he made a jerk on 
his belt emphatically remarked, “In my 
country we always have po-lit-i-cal af-fairs 
on hand and we always have to carry a 
gun.” He spoke volumes. In another con- 
versation he referred to the carelessness ex- 
hibited toward human life in Central 
America, declaring, “The people of the 
United States and the people of Central 
America are very different—you try to live 
as long as you can, but we do not care how 
long we live.” Apparently true. He told 
me that he had left Managua, the capital 
of Nicaragua, only a few days before on 
two hours’ notice. He was a member of the 
liberal party of which group Carlos Sol- 
orzano had become president of the repub- 
lic, and Juan B. Sacasa, vice-president. 


NJ tes 2 popu as stated by her citizens, 


When I was coming north from Nicaragua 
to San Francisco there boarded our ship at 
Corinto the deposed constitutionally elected 
ex-president Solorzano. He had _ been 
elected by the liberal party. A group of his 
followers carefully surrounded him until the 
gangway was let down and the ship left the 
dock. Evidently there was apprehension as 
to his personal safety. “A guard of honor,” 
composed of ragged, bare-footed soldiers 
had escorted him to the ship. I suspected 
that the insurgent government was really 
anxious to see that he left the country. He 
was a mild-mannered, genuine gentleman. 


Carlos Solorzano had been deposed over 
night. As one of his party tersely informed 
me, “General Chamorro got possession of 
the fortress and the guns one night and was 


president the next day.” Thus president 
Solorzano was escorted out of Nicaragua 
whilst the vice-president Sacasa, to save his 
life, fled the country. 


At first the United States Government 
would not recognize the Chamorro rebel 
crowd because it had obtained power by un- 
constitutional methods. Secretary Kellogg 
subsequently changed his policy and recog- 
nized the Chamorro government, with Gen- 
eral Diaz placed at its head, for reasons 
that certainly have never been made clear 
to many Americans in spite of Secretary 
Kellogg’s statements in connection with the 
situation. The fact that vice-president 


Sacasa had been a victim of revolution and 
had fled the country for his life, was used 
against him in statements emanating from 
Washington. Meanwhile, Washington 
dubbed him as a rebel—apparently a most 
unfair appellation under the circumstances. 
The newspapers have since referred to him 
as a rebel. 

Meanwhile, the other countries of Central 
America, as far as we can learn, according 
to previous agreement among themselves 
and with the co-operation of the United 
States Government to only recognize con- 
stitutionally elected presidents, have con- 
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tinued to consider the Chamorro-Diaz revo- 
lutionary party as the real rebels, the 
United States by its new ruling now dis- 
senting. War between the two factions has 
followed. The situation is very mixed. It 
has shrewdly been suspected that financial, 
coffee, and some other interests have brought 
about the change of face at Washington. 
Anyway, the fears incited in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries by such action on the part of 
the Government of the great Republic, have 
naturally been great. A fine redemptive 
feature has been that in the United States 
a large portion of the press, the churches, 
and others who desire that our relations 
with feeble countries be justly and honor- 
ably conducted have protested against a 
policy that tends to increase enmities abroad 
and may, if not checked, result in our boys 
being sent into foreign countries to protect 
the interests of a few of our own citizens 
who when they made investments were fully 
aware of the political and other hazards 
connected therewith. 


San Jose, California. 


A Good Biography 


BY REV. B. F. VAUGHAN 


HAVE just finished reading the life of 

Dr. J. R. Miller, the noted writer of de- 

votional and helpful books, and the gen- 
eral editor and superintendent of the Board 
of Publication for the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. I do not remember 
ever having read a biography which left a 
deeper and more wholesome influence upon 
me for good. His life was so filled with the 
Spirit of the Master, and with kind, helpful 
and inspiring words and deeds for all 
classes and kinds of people. He loved his 
fellow-man with such sincerity, intensity, 
and constancy that he spent his whole life 
trying to help, to inspire, and to comfort 
those whom he knew and loved. After serv- 
ing faithfully and efficiently at the head of 
the Christian Commission in the great Civil 
War in the United States until the close of 
the war, he finished his theological course in 
Allegheny Seminary, and took up the work 
of the pastorate, first in the United Presby- 
terian Church at New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania, the seat of Westminster College. 
Here doctors, ministers, lawyers, students, 
professors, and a good class of interested 
listeners were in attendance, and were 
moved by the earnestness, the simplicity, the 
directness of his preaching which was en- 
riched with an elegance and richness in dic- 
tion which carried his messages directly to 
the hearts of his hearers. 

Although he had been reared within the 
fold of the United Presbyterian Church, he 
did not like the custom of the exclusive sing- 
ing of the Psalms, and for this reason he 
resigned his pulpit and accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Bethany Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia in 1869 and was received into 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia in December 
of that year. When he took charge of the 


Bethany Church, the membership was only 
seventy-five; when he resigned in 1878, it 
was the largest church in the city, with a 
membership of about 1,200. John Wana- 
maker, the great merchant, was a member 
of the Bethany Church, and it was here he 
gained his great reputation as a Sunday- 
school superintendent and teacher. We need 
not follow the remarkable career of Dr. 
Miller as one of the most successful and 
beloved pastors of his time, one who was 
devoted and highly appreciated wherever he 
preached, and who poured out his life un- 
stintedly for the people, visiting, writing 
hundreds of letters, and giving time day 
and night to the religious welfare of the 
people. 

It was as a writer that he gained his 
greatest fame. About sixty books were 
written by him, some of which found their 
way into the homes of tens of thousands of 
readers in all parts of the world. He was 
a tireless writer, sitting at his writing desk 
through long hours of consecutive thinking 
and writing, day after day, and year after 
year. His pen was kept busy writing edi- 
torials, articles for the Sunday-school 
journals and papers, all of which he im- 
proved and developed, until they were 
brought to the front rank in Sunday-school 
literature. No other man in that great de- 
nomination had ever shown such a faculty 
and ability to improve, deyelop, enlarge, and 
make helpful the different periodicals, helps, 
and young people’s literature as Dr. Miller. 
His sympathy and his kindness made it 
possible for him to interpret scriptural 
truth so as to make it applicable to daily 
life and the wants of those in temptation, 
in distress, or loss or sickness or grief. He 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


But Saul laid waste the church—Acts 
8:3. 
oO 


How remarkably different is this state- 
ment from anything one could say about the 
same man after his great experience on the 
road to Damascus. As we know the man, 
he was the most significant character dur- 
ing the apostolic era. As he was before his 
conversion, there was no more feared man, 
probably, than’this young Pharisee. 

Strange as it may seem, there have al- 
ways been promising forces for the Church 
in its opposition. This is not saying that 
it is the opposition that makes the Church 
strong, although that is probably the case. 
But it does mean that some of the strongest 
antagonists of righteousness are in certain 
measures prospective adherents and defend- 
ers of faith in the days ahead. 

Who could have been a more unexpected 
follower of Christ than Saul? His success 
depended largely upon the extermination 
of the disciples. His spiritual interests, as 
he understood them, could be best served by 
driving this new movement out of exist- 
ence. Determined and able, he proceeded in 
the very way one could expect him to. 

Dr. Farrar puts this in a good language: 
“Saul felt that he could not and would not 
let himself be convinced; he could not and 
would not admit that much of the learn- 
ing of his thirty years of life was a mass 
of worthless cobwebs, and that all the right- 
eousness with which he had striven to 
hasten the coming of the Messiah was filthy 
rags. He could not and would not admit 
the possibility that people like Peter and 
Stephen could be right, while people like 
himself and the Sanhedrin could be mis- 
taken; or that the Messiah could be a 
Nazarene who had been crucified as a male- 
factor; or that after looking for him for so 
many generations, and making their whole 
religious life turn on his expected advent, 
Israel should have been found sleeping, and 
have murdered him when he came.” 

Certainly! The natural course for him 
is just this. No wonder that he was so 
effective in his work against the new faith. 

o 


“Give us the sense that the tides of the 
Eternal are with us when we resolve to be 
true.” 

o 


To many, it does not seem that there are 
parallels to this situation today; but. there 
are some striking ones. 

A letter is just published in The Chris- 
tian Century that illustrates this well. A 
man had written to Dr. David Starr Jordan 
to admit that Dr. Jordan was right in one 
of his utterances ten years ago. 

The situation was this: In 1917, Dr. Jor- 
dan was speaking in Baltimore against our 
entrance into the World War. He was not 
permitted to finish his address, the mceting 


being broken up by a mob that had broken . 


through the lines of police and entered the 
building where Dr. Jordan was speaking. 
The man who led the mob that day was the 
writer of the iciter of which we are nere 
speaking. After ten years there was a 
change in the man’s convictions, and he so 
wrote Dr. Jordan. A part of the letter, 
and quite representative of the whole of it, 
is as follows: 

At least you will permit me to tell you 
that I know now, what you knew then; that 
you were guided by the nobility of human 
reason and that I was under the spell of an 
artificially engendered hysteria of that type 
which always has and always will militate 
against individual and social well-being un- 
til all men burst free from the aggressive 
totems and taboos of class and creed and 
tribe and emerge into the freedom of in- 
dividual reason. 


When this young man led the mob he 
was a youth of less than twenty. The lan- 
guage of his letter suggests that he had 
had opportunities of preparation, either in 
school or in some unusual experience. Life 
was large before him, no doubt. He could 








f 


I have made my children the slaves of 
Trade 
And scarred their backs with the rod; 
For a bag of gold with a sword of steel 
I have broken the laws of God. 
But whenever a call demands my life, 
I have laid it down with a will; 
For honor and love and a heartwrung 
ery 
I can play the hero still. 
My feet are firm on the steep, straight 
way— 
Though I doubt if I understand:— 
Lead me, brother; follow me, brother; 
Brother, O-take my hand. 
And stay not behind, O brother of mine. 











On the road to the Promised Land. 
—Irene Pettit McKeehan. 
} 
~.. 
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not resist opposing any utterance against 
our country’s purposes. 

But in ten years he saw differently. In 
the meantime he had known war. Once it 
was past, he saw how truly Dr. Jordan had 
previously spoken. 

oO 


We need an increased courage in the 
ability of righteousness to draw to itself 
the types of personality it needs for its 
success. If the history of faith means any- 
thing at all, it must mean this. Yet there 
is scarcely one of us who does not fear- 
fully tremble at times over serious threaten- 
ings, as we see them, to the spiritual causes 
of the race. 

Consider more serious aspects of this than 
even the instance of Saul can represent. For 
Saul, with all of his earlier hostilities, was 
a man possessed of a fine reason and con- 
science. These qualities are not always 
found in oppositions; yet they may be more 
often than we think. 

There were in the darker days of the 
temperance struggle some remarkable in- 
stances where men were apparently de- 
livered from demonism to champion the 
causes of sobriety. In our own day, when 
the Church has not too confidently faced the 
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issues of human relationships—the ethics 
of our social processes—there have appeared 
at times veritable storms of protest. Then 
some sudden surprise flashes before us; 
some one who previously did not see the 
issues in the clear, suddenly catches the 
spirit of a new morality and becomes 
the advocate of what we may have thought 
to be “a waning cause of right.” 


Not all of our deliverers have appeared 
as yet. There are some uncertain struggles 
before us—uncertain, as we see them now. 
No one knows the final outcome of much of 
the effort today to bring the nations to- 
gether. In fact, the variant types of the 
Church have not yet been satisfactorily uni- 
fied. So far there has not been an adequate 
deliverance from our racial struggles. And 
if one thinks of the conflict the Church has 
waged against a pagan materialism, and 
then thinks of the ways that the spirit of 
materialism has paganized many of our 
thought forms and ecclesiastical methods, 
there is some ground for despair that we 
have almost lost our conquering Christian 
spirit. 

But these instances should mean to us the 
indications of a leadership yet to appear; 
they should inspire an expectancy that could 


keep us constant. 
oD 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dis- 
mayed, : 

The reverend champion stood. At his con- 
trol 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling 
soul; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise 

And his last faltering accents whispered 
praise. 

At church with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway, 

And fools who came to scoff, remained to 


pray. / 
—Goldsmith, in “The Village Parson.” 


oO 


One of the causes of our despair is the 
smallness of our grasp of the issues at 
large, no doubt. We hide behind our “isms;” 
when they are threatened, we think the 
whole structure of morality is in peril. 

On the other hand, morality at times 
faces peril. Neither truth nor justice has 
ever been free from active opposition. 


oO 


“Still stands the ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart.” 


oO 


Victorious spirit of God, let the sense of 
thy ultimate triumph be always in our 
hearts. Give us grace to withstand the fati- 
ings of our small programs of action; when 
these failings come, let us step more fully 
into the larger ways of right. We would 
work with confidence that thy Kingdom will 
sometime fully come; and our prayer is that 
we may aid in its appearing. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Deliverance From Worry 


A Sermon 
BY REY. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, M. A., B. D. 


Sufficient eae Prag A Oril thereof. Matt. 6: 34. 

ESUS warned his disciples against the 
J peril of worry. His philosophy of life 

was based on the principle of good cheer. 
He always looked on the bright side of every 
question and of every day. He brought 
good cheer and hope every place he went. 
His faith in his Father, God, was a never 
failing antidote for worry in his own life. 
The religion he lived and taught is the di- 
vine antidote for worry today. 

Jesus was always practical in his teach- 
ings. He was always seeking to help people 
live the larger life of freedom and of use- 
fulness. He knew the pernicious effect wor- 
rying had on the lives cf his disciples phys- 
ically, mentally, and spiritually. He de- 
plored the harmful practice of borrowing 
trouble in advance. His kindly admonition 
embodied in the text needs to be heeded by 
us all. The literal translation of the text is, 
“Be not over anxious about tomorrow, for 
tcmorrow will bring its own cares. Each 
day’s trouble is quite enough for the day.” 

The trials of each day, and the problems 
of each day, are quite sufficient to tax our 
strength without borrowing trouble from to- 
morrow’s allotment. We need _ today’s 
strength to make us equal to the tasks cf 
today, and to fortify us against the ills of 
tomorrow instead of allowing the antici- 
pated evils of the future to destroy for us 
the blessings of today. 

Worry kills more people every year than 
are killed by any single disease. There is 
ncthing which saps one’s physical and men- 
tal strength so quickly or imperils one’s soul 
so surely as does worry. There is nothing 
which defeats men and women in their am- 
bitions so subtly, nothing which poisons 
one’s idealism so quickly, and makes ship- 
wreck of the most promising lives so surely 
as dces worry. It numbers its victims by 
the millions. Worry is a delight of the 
devil, an insult to God, and a curse against 
humanity. 

Nor is worry a stranger to any of us. We 
all have been caught in its fiendish clutches 
at times. We all have offered up our sacri- 
fice of peace of mind, and contentment of 
soul to its blighting demands. And yet each 
of us knows that whatever of happiness and 
jcy we have experienced has been in re- 
sponse to the banishment of worry from our 
lives. We have been the happiest and the 
most efficient in our work when we have re- 
fused to worry. 

No one who is given to worrying and fret- 
ting can hope to be happy, ccntented, or 
useful. Well may each cf us set ourselves 
like flint against that enemy v! personal 
happiness, and usefulness to others. Shame 
on us all for having wasted our God-giren 
energies and God-given time in thinking 
about the unpleasant possibilities instead of 


making the most of the pleasant actualities. 

There is only one thing that ever justifies 
worry, and that one thing is sin. If sin is 
in one’s life, he needs to wcrry about the 
consequences of today’s sins upon his life 
tomorrow. The only person who has a right 
to worry about tomorrow is the person who 
is living cut of harmony with God today. 
Any person who is guilty of careless living, 
questionable indulgences, harmful habits, or 
unsocial practices needs to worry until he 
repents, until he changes his way of thinking 
and living, and then he will have no occa- 
sion to worry. 

Worry, for any other reason than the fact 
of sin in cne’s life, imperils one’s future, 
and robs one’s life of the joys and satisfac- 
tions of the present. Worry discounts one’s 
assets, magnifies one’s liabilities, blinds one 
to all resources for help, blurs one’s vision, 
paralyzes one’s ambitions, kills one’s initia- 
tive, blasts one’s hcpes, dwarfs one’s per- 
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BY AND BY 


HAT will it matter by and by 
Whether my path below was bright, 
Whether it wound through dark or light, 
Under a gray or golden sky, 
When I look back on it, by and by? 


What will it matter by and by 
Whether, unhelped, I toiled alone, 
Dashing my foot against a stone, 

Missing the charge of the angel nigh, 

Bidding me think of the by and by? 


What will it matter? Naught, if | 
Only am sure the way I've trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God, 

Questioning not the how, or why, 

If I but reach him by and by. 


What will I care for the unshared sigh, 
in my fear of lapse or fall, 
Close I have clung to Christ through all, 
Mindless how rough the road might lie, 
Sure he will smooth it by and by. 


What will it matter by and by? 
Nothing but this: that joy or pain 
Lifted me skyward—helped me to gain, 
Whether through rack, or smile, or sigh, 
Heaven, home, all in all by and by. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


sonality, and will in time damn one’s soul. 
You may take what seems to be but a minor 
worry tcday and lock is up in your heart 
for a month, holding it before your mind in 
the daytime, passing it continually in re- 
view as you lie sleepless upon your pillow at 
night, and before the month is passed that 
seemingly insignificant worry will have 
grown to such a giant that, try as you will, 
you cannot free yourself from it. 

The time to kill worry is when it first be- 
gins, before it kills you. You remember the 
story of the little four--year-old boy whose 
mother rescued him when he was being 
Beratched and spattered with mud by an 
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old hissing gander, that had knocked the 
little fellow down in the mud and was flap- 
ping him fiercely with its wings. A few 
days after the experience, the boy’s mother 
heard a terrible commotion in the front 
yard, and, running out to see what was the 
trouble, found that her little four-year-old 
lad had shut the gate into the yard, and 
with a barrel stave was preceeding to kill a 
flock of young goslings one by one, already 
ten being killed by the young avenger. Seek- 
ing an explanation, the mother asked what 
in the world he was doing. He replied in a 
firm sonorous tone, “I’m taking the flop out 
of these before they get big enough to take 
the flop out of me.” 

The time to “take the flop” out of worry is 
when it first starts, before it gets big enough 
“to take the flop” out of you. 

People who nurse fears for tomorrow 
make themselves miserable today, and tor- 
ture others by their undue anxiety. To 
worry about what may happen tomorrow 
not only consumes strength needed for to- 
day’s problems, but disqualifies us for to- 
morrow’s responsibilities. Life should be 
lived for a day at a time. The past belongs 
to memory, today belongs to us, and tomor- 
row belongs to God. Our Heavenly Father 
has given us grace to live each day of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of each 
year in our lives thus far. Why should we 
doubt his fatherly care over our lives in the 
future? 

People who think only of the rainy day 
that is coming cannot appreciate or enjoy 
the sunshine of today. People who think 
always of the failure they may experience 
invite failure into their lives by thinking and 
anticipating failure. No one can succeed 
who does nct think and live in terms of suc- 
cess. 


Worry unfits us and disarms us so that we 
are unable to meet the unpleasant experi- 
ences if they should come to us, unable to 
bear the anticipated burdens if they should 
be thrust upon us, unable to solve the prob- 
lems when they face us. 


The background of all life’s worries is 
fear and the whole human family is subject 
to the same fears. The fear of ill health is 
universal. Some unusual pain is experi- 
enced, and one anxiously waits for its re- 
turn, worrying for fear it may be even 
worse. A parent or some ancestor died 
with some ailment and one worries for fear 
the same ailment will come through the 
stream of heredity tc him. But worrying 
about it will not prevent it. Precaution 
may aid, but worry can only make one even 
more susceptible. How needless and how 
detrimental to nurse fears of illness! 


It is possible for one to have most any 
physical ailment in the whcle category of 
human ills if one sets his mind on it hard 
enough, and worries enough about it. One’s 
power of resistance is so dissipated by wor- 
rying that he becomes an easy victim to any 
disease. How useless to worry about possi- 
ble ill health! Appreciate the health ycu 
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now have, take care of it, and there will be 
no occasion for worry. 

Another fear which causes so many people 
needless worry is the fear of old age. Why 
should we dread old age when it cannot be 
avoided? Why shculd we fear old age when 
it is nothing that should be feared? If we 
live with God in youth and on through mid- 
dle age, old age for us will be the richest 
experience of our lives. To those who live 
with God, old age is beautiful. The Chris- 
tian has no reason to fear old age—no occa- 
sion to worry about growing old. He should 
rest upon his Heavenly Father’s promise, 
“Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” He should refuse to worry about 
the failing strength which naturally comes 
with old age, for he has claim to the Fa- 
ther’s promise, “As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.” And his soul should ever be 
made glad in the confidence that to the very 
end of life’s pilgrimage, “All things work 
together for good to them that lcve God,” 
and “No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” 


How strange that the joy of old age and 
the beauty of old age have been lost sight 
of because of the glamcur that has been as- 
sociated with youth. Old age has its com- 
pensations as well as has youth. Youth is 
rich in possibilities, rich in idealism, rich in 
vigor of life. But old age has something 
that youth cannot have. Old age is rich in 
memories, rich in experiences, rich in the 
rewards of work well done, as the fruits cf 
a life of labor pass in review before the 
mind. The joy of the anticipation in youth 
cannot compare to the joy of the realization 
in old age. Youth cannot know the satis- 
factions experienced by men and women in 
old age who look back over a life of use- 
fulness and of loyalty to the Church of the 
living God and of service to humanity. How 
inecnsistent to worry about what willbe the 
richest period of life, if one approaches old 
age with faith in God and love for fellow- 
man. 


The fear of financial insufficiency is an- 
other source of worry. The fear of possible 
physical or mental incapacity which might 
put one out cf employment saps _ one’s 
strength and vitality. Such worry itself 
helps to incapacitate the one who worries. 
Worrying avout becoming incapacitated has- 
tens the very incapacity that one fears, and 
which might not otherwise come. 


It is pathetic to see people who have come 
to the end of the trail cf hope, and who be- 
cause of physical or mental incapacity do 
not have the bare necessities of life. Such 
should challenge our sympathy and our serv- 
ice. But it is wrong to invite those unpleas- 
ant possibilities to your own life by worry- 
ing about them. It is a sin to create with 
the imaginaticn situations of trouble and 
disaster that may never come. 

Why should we allow our minds to be in 
turmoil by inviting unpleasant possibilities 
to haunt our pathway? Why should we 
worry about things which we are pow- 
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erless to change? If you have made invest- 
ments that are losses, forget them. To 
worry abcut them won’t correct your mis- 
take. 

It is suicidal to worry over what has hap- 
pened that cannot now be changed. It is 
suicidal to worry about what we hope will 
not happen in the future. Ninety-nine times 
out. of a hundred, the things you have wor- 
ried about never happened. Worry crowds 
out joy, hcpe, and courage from our lives. 
It is a sin as real as any sin that haunts 
the pathway of man. 

But so many say they just can’t keep 
from worrying. They might as well say 
they just can’t believe in God’s love and 
care, for worry itself is a denial of God. If 
a person believes that “God is the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever,” he will not wor- 
ry about tomcrrow. Though we cannot keep 
the menacing memories of our mistakes of 
yesterday from coming to mind, and though 
we cannot keep the menacing anticipations 
of the unpleasant possibilities of tomorrow 
from creeping into cur thoughts, we can 
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THE BURDEN BEARER 


OVER the narrow pathway 

That led from my open door, 

I] went with a thought of the Master 
As oft I had walked before; 

But my heart was heavily laden, 
And with tears my eyes were dim, 
But I knew I should lose the burden 

Could I get a glimpse of him. 


Oh, friend, if the greater burdens 
His love can make so light, 
Why should his wonderful goodness 
Our faltering credence slight? 
The little sharp vexations, 
The briers that catch and fret, 
Shall we take them to the Helper, 
Who never failed us yet? 


Tell him about the heartache 
And tell him the longings, too, 
Tell him the baffled purpose, 
When we scarce know what to do; 
Then leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 

















M 
keep them from staying there. We can re- 
fuse to. entertain those memories and those 
anticipations. Just as the old proverb put 
it, “You can’t keep birds from flying over 
your head, but you can keep them from 
building nests in your hair.” By God’s help, 
we can conquer worry and drive this arch- 
enemy cf the soul from our lives. 

But there is only one means of deliver- 
ance from worry. Only the experience of 
a living faith in a loving God can deliver 
one from the bondage of worry. Faith in 
God’s loving cadre, faith in his power and in 
his providences can make us more than con- 
querors. 

Faith in the gcodness of God enables us to 
say and to feel— 


“I know not where his islands lift their fronded 
palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift beyond his love and care.” 


Faith in the Father’s care enables us to 
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say and feel with the psalmist, “The Lord is 

my Shepherd. I shall not want. ... Sure- 

ly goodness and mercy shall follow me all 

the days of my life.” And in that faith 

we can sing, 

‘“‘Why should I charge my soul with care, , 

The wealth in every land belongs to Christ, God’s Son 
and heir, 

And he’s a friend of mine. 

He —— spreads his glorious feast and at his table 
ine 

The whole creation, man and beasst, 

And he’s a friend of mine.” 


Faith in God’s care makes real to us the 
declaration of the Apostle Paul, “My God 
shall supply every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 
Faith in Gcd inspires us to say with the 
psalmist, “Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 
Faith in God challenges us to forget the 
past that cannot be changed, and faith in 
our Heavenly Father’s care will deliver us 
from needless worry about the future. 
Faith in God and fellowship with Jesus 
Christ who declared, “I will never leave you 
nor forsake ycu,” should save us from wor- 
ry about losses, sickness, old age, and even 
death itself. 


Are you given to worrying about the fu- 
ture? “Have faith in God.” Nothing else 
can deliver you from the torment of worry. 
Faith in God will make you brave to face 
life and all its tomcrrows with the confi- 
dence of a conqueror. By the alchemy of 
divine love, even your trials will be recog- 
nized as blessings, and your disappointments 
will be seen to be his appointments for 
something better. If we profess to believe 
God, and to believe his promises, we deny 
what we profess when we give curselves to 
worrying. 

If we could but have the faith in our 
Heavenly Father that the little boy has in 
his earthly father, how happy we would be. 
A little five-year-old lad was playing hap- 
pily on the deck of a ship in mid-ocean while 
the terrible storm was driving with all its 
fury. The waves were dashing high against 
the vessel and the wind was so strong that 
it was impossible for the ship to hold its 
regular course. Old seamen declared it was 
the worst storm they had ever seen. The 
sailors had hung the canvasses on the first 
deck and were getting the lifeboats in 
readiness to meet the threatening emergen- 
cy. Many of the passengers were running 
frantically along the deck crying for fear. 
One of the more composed passengers notic- 
ing the little boy playing on the deck as if 
perfectly oblivious of danger, and paying no 
attention to the wind or the waves, asked 
him if he weren’t frightened because of the 
terrible storm. The lad greeted him with a 
cheerful smile of assurance and said in re- 
ply, “No, I’m not afraid. My father is the 
pilot on this ship, and he’s at the wheel.” 

How it must grieve our Heavenly Father 
when we pray for his protection and his pro- 
vidential care, and then worry for fear he 
will fail us! As we voyage over the sea 
of life, is it not enough to know in times 
of storm as well as in times of calm that 
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our Heavenly Father is our Pilot and that 
“he is at the wheel?” 

Each day’s trouble will be sufficient for 
the day. Why borrow trouble in advance, 
Why draw on tomorrow’s allotment? To- 
day’s trials should teach us to trust the 
more firmly in God for tomorrow and its 
needs. And experience has taught us that 
though each day has its quota of troubles, 
there is no day that does not also have its 
blessings. How ungrateful to forget our 
blessings of today by worrying over the an- 
ticipated troubles of tomorrow! 

Somehow the future magnifies the trials 
it does have in store for us. As we seek to 
look through the telescope of the future at 
the problems and experiences that, actually 
do await us, they seem so much more baf- 
fling than when we meet them face to face. 
Douglass Mallock expresses this truth beau- 
tifully and forcefully in “The Hills Ahead” 


The hills ahead look hard and steep and 
high. And often we behold them with a 
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sigh. But as we near them, level grows the 
road; we find on every slope, with every 
load, the climb is not so steep, the top so 
far. The hills ahead lcok harder than they 
are. - 

And so it is with troubles, though they 
seem so great that men complain and fear 
and hesitate, less difficult the journey than 
we dreamed. It never proves as hard as 
once it seemed. There never comes a hill, a 
task, a day, but as we near it, easier grows 
the way. 


And yet the only thing that can deliver us 
from worry about the future is faith in the 
sufficiency of God’s love and goodness. Out 
of the distant past, a voice speaks to us of 
today as we face the future,—“Trust in the 
Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” “All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God.” “No gocd thing will he with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly.” “My 
God shall supply every need of yours.” 

O, God, forgive us for ever worrying! 

Dover, Delaware. 


A Better Denominational Finance System 


Number Two 


BY REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D. 
Secretary of Finance 


Ts Convention at Urbana, having 


adopted a budget system as explained 

in last week’s article, it also directed 
how and by whom it should be worked out. 
It took great care as to many of the ce- 
tails. It is to be called a Standard Budget 
to distinguish it from what is sometimes 
called a Maximum or Unmodified budget. 
Each board of the Convention at its annual 
meeting in October, taking into considera- 
tion its reecipts for the previous year and 
its actual needs to carry on its normal 
work, shall submit its askings to the Board 
of Finance, a board which the Convention 
created for this purpose. These askings 
from the several boards shall be the basis 
from which the Board of Finance shall 
make up a denominational Standard Bud- 
get. This budget is then to be submitted to 
the General Board, which consists of ap- 
proximately fifty members, for final rati- 
fication. 

The new Finance Board, not being com- 
plete in its membership, and lacking full 
data for starting the new denominational 
plan, and wishing to inaugurate it as care- 
fully as possible, could not complete its 
work before the General Board adjourned 
its November meeting and asked for more 
time to complete the budget and apportion 
it to the conferences as provided by the 
Convention. This request was granted by 
the General Board, which directed that as 
soon as its budget was ready it should be 
presented to the Executive Committee for 
approval. 

The board plans to make such study and 
report its conclusions and the total budget 
at an early date. The General Board did 
adopt the percentages for the divisions of 


funds coming from the budget when 
adopted. They are as follows: 

The General Convention 

Home Missions and Church Ex- 

tension 

Foreign Missions 

Christian Education 

Evangelism and Life Service 

Miscellaneous 


The total amount as shall be finally de- 
termined upon by the Finance Board and 
approved by the Executive Committee ot 
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the General Board shall be apportioned to 
the conferences on the basis approved by the 
Convention itself. It is not to be a guess 
matter but will be worked out on as scien- 
tific a basis as is known to experience. It is 
evident that it would not be fair to dis- 
tribute the budget to the conferences on any 
one basis alone such as membership or 
wealth. After careful study the Convention 
directed that four elements should enter into 
the distribution of the budget to the confer- 
ences. 

One-fourth of the amount is to be ar- 
rived at on the basis of membership; one- 
fourth on the value of church property; one- 
fourth on the salary paid its pastors; and 
one-fourth on its previous records of giving. 
This will be the most equitable division of 
the budget that may be secured. These ap- 
portionments to the conferences as soon as 
they are arrived at are to be reported to the 
conferences as the Convention directed for 
their early approval by the conference it- 
self, if in session, or, if not in session, by 
the conference official board. 

Then in turn the conference itself, or its 
conference board, or a special budgeting 
committee, will take the amount apportionea 
to the conference and apportion it to the 
several churches using the same fourfold 
basis of apportionment as described above. 

Thus each church will know what amount 
the denomination and the conference feel 
will be the least amount that will be its 
rightful share of the denominational benev- 
olence budget. 

We believe that the conferences and 
churches will heartily welcome such a sug- 
gested budget with as much unanimity as 
they directed it at the Urbana Convention 
and will take a real pride in doing their 
share and more. 


Sharing the Good News 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, MARCH 6, 1927 
Acts 8:4-8; 2 Cor. 5:14-20 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Ye shall be my witnesses.— 
Acts 1:8. 


a 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, February 28—Sharing the 
News. 2 Cor. 5:14-20. 
Tuesday, March 1—The Great Com- 
mission. Matt. 28:16-20. 
Wednesday, March 2—The Purpose of 
Preaching. 1 Cor. 1:18-25, 
Thursday, March 3—Paul’s Example. 
1 Cor. 2:1-10. 

Friday, March 4—The Minister’s Spirit. 
Thess. 2:1-12. 

March 5—The Sower’s Re- 
Psalm 126. 

Sunday, March 6—The Gracious Invita- 
tion. Isa, 55:1-7. 


Saturday, 
ward. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
Isaiah 55:1-7—Recited by a Junior girl. 
Hymn—'‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,"’ No. 


99 in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By teacher of Intermediates. Thanks 
for the responsibility that Jesus has placed 
upon us, and prayer for grace to be true 
to the trust that Jesus has left us in his 
“Ye are my witnesses.” 

Acts 8:4-8—Read by a Junior boy. 

2 mr 5:14-20—-Read by an Intermediate 

oy. 

Hymn—"We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations,"’ No. 237 in “Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—Average attendance for February 
and average for January. 

Superintendent—Hopes for March. 

Hymn—"'O Zion, Haste,” No. 239 in “Wor- 
ship and Song.” 

Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Lesson Study. 


Scattered 


ELL the old-time Jews thought they 
were winning when by persecution they 
had compelled the followers of Jesus, and 
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those particularly who were preaching in 
his name, to flee from Judea and Jerusalem. 
But you do not stay the progress of the 
measles by scattering those who have it. 
Christianity is contagious, and as those who 
had it were scattered, they spread it every- 
where. Is your kind contagious? 


Philip 


It was not Peter and John alone who 
were to tell the good news. Philip spoken 
of in Acts 8 is apparently the deacon instead 
of the apostle. The deacon also has a re- 
sponsibility for telling the good news. 
Probably the layman would not be as 
prejudiced as the preacher. At any rate, 
he preaches to the despised Samaritans. If 
you have heard the good news, tell it. Tell 
it to your hired help, or tell it to “little 
Eva.” Tell it during Kingdom Enlistment 
Week, and tell it in Japan and Porto Rico. 
But be a Philip and tell it where you are. 
In Christ there is no east and west. 


Proclaimed Christ 


The people are not particularly interested 
in your theology, or in your creed, or in 
your denomination, but they are tremen- 
dously interested in Jesus. If the man or 
woman on the mission field, and now prob- 
ably more than ever, will proclaim Christ, 
they will likely be heard. Gandi will hear 
you if you will proclaim Christ, but he will 
not be at all interested in your western 
church. But that is true of the laboring 
man in America, or the literati of China. 
Do not argue with that fellow. He may be 
just looking for that. Tell him the stories 
of Jesus, for they are beyond all argument. 


Much Joy | 


Those who received the message of Philip 
had much joy. Well, those who receive him 
today, whether in Tokyo or Toronto, San 
Juan or San Francisco, Canton or Colum- 
bus, Delhi or Dayton will also have joy, that 
is if they have actually accepted the good 
news for themselves and for others. If 
you have not joy in your heart and in your 
everyday life of Christian service, and a 
joy that you want to share with others 
everywhere, then you should pray “Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation.” 


Christ Love Constraineth 


All love is constraining—love of country, 
love of child, love of that young man, love 


even of a flapper. How it does change 
things! What a pull it has! So the Christ 
love puts a tremendous constraint upon us, 
for it is such deep sacrificing love. If your 
Christian love is not constraining you from 
sin, if it is not constraining you to service, 
if it is not making you yearn for your own 
child’s eternal life, and for the redemption 
of Japan—well, if it is not pulling you to 
teach or to give or to forgive, possibly you 
had better look into it some. 


He Died for All 

That is sharing with others, surely. He 
came to do that very thing. He came to 
Share abundant life with you and with all. 
But you say he could afford to die, for he 
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was sure that he would rise again. So will 
you. The mother shares her life with her 
child, and she rises in her child. You share 
Jesus with your neighbor, and eternal life 
throbs in your soul. But you will not for- 
get, will you—you Americans, favored and 
blessed of God—that he died for all, black 
man, Southern European and Asiatic? Is 
your sharing as broad as his, and if not, is 
what you have related to his? 


A New Creature 


“Behold I make all things new.” That 
is what he came for. Accepting this mes- 
sage of Jesus and desiring to share it, we 
become a new creation. We have a new 
motive in life, a new outlook upon the 
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world, a new passion for service. That 
other creation was of the earth earthy; this 
one is from above and it is heavenly. 


Ambassadors 


It is some honor to go to another country 
to represent the home government, and 
many men of state covet the distinction. It 
is great to be a preacher in the homeland 
or overseas to represent the Kingdom of 
God, and to speak in behalf of the King 
of kings. But you parents are ambassadors, 
too, and you teachers, and you, too, if you 
will accept the ministry of reconciliation. 
Your King wants peace with Mexico and 
Nicaragua and China, for he wills that none 
shall perish. Tell it, tell it. 


Stewardship as a Rule of Living 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 6, 1927 
Matt. 25:14-30 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Program for the month as outlined by the Young 
People’s Division of the Department of Education of 
the Christian Church: “In Partnership for a Chris- 
tian World.” 

A month of expressing the spirit of world friend- 
ship tnrough service and gifts for foreign missions. 

In Worship. Hymn. “Brightly Gleams Our Ban- 
ner.” Worship thought, ‘‘We’re in partnership with 
our missionaries.” Pray for them individually, and 
for the youth of Japan and Porto Rico. 

At Study. Ten minutes of each Christian Endeavor 
meeting for report of vital news from the foreign 
mission field. Church School of Missions. 

At Play. St. Patrick’s Day party. Plan party with 
program telling of youth of other lands, including 
music given us by other people, stories of their 
everyday life and games they play. 

In Service. Offering for World Friendship Fund 
of Foreign Missions, second Sunday in March. Mis- 
sionary pageant given in church. Push forward Con- 
gress missionary goals. 

(Keep this program before you for the month.) 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE 


I. Instrumental prelude. 

II. Call to worship (all standing.) LEADER. ‘“‘Ye 
are not your own? For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s.”’ 1 Cor. 6:19, 20. 

ENDEAVORERS. “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service.” Rom. 12:1. 

III. The Lord’s Prayer in unison. (Still standing.) 

IV. “Savior, Thy Dying Love.” 

V. Reading the Scripture Lesson responsively, if 
you have Bibles; if not, then have two members read 
the lesson responsively, or make a little dialogue out 
of it. 

VI. Hymn. “Jesus Take This Heart of Mine.” 

VII. Prayer by the Leader. 

VIII. Leader’s Talk. 

IX. Hymn. “True-hearted, Whole-hearted.” 

X. Debate. “Resolved, That in order to attain 
success a life must be self-centered.” 
ig Open Meeting for Discussion of the Topie by 
XII. Hymn. “I Gave My Life for Thee.” 

XIII. Announcements. 
XIV. “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
XV. Mizpah. 


Topic Thoughts 
HE interpretation of this parable is as 
follows: Jesus is the man; the far coun- 
try is heaven into which he ascended; the 
srvants are his followers; the goods are the 
gospel, our talents, our strength, our oppor- 
tunities, our responsibilities; the return, 
Christ’s coming again; the day of reckon. 
ing, that day when we shall stand before 

the judgment seat of reward. 
V. 14. “His own servants.” They be- 


longed to him. We belong to Christ. Every 
man, woman, and child belongs to Christ by 
right of purchase. “Ye are bought with a 
price.” Christ hath redeemed us. It is our 
duty to render to Christ the purchased 
possession. 

“His Goods.” Our time, our talent, our 
gifts, our strength, our ability, everything 
we have and are, belong to him. Steward- 
ship of life means our recognition of that 
fact and the acknowledgment of that own- 
ership by giving our lives and talents and 
energies to him for his service. ‘“Present- 
ing our bodies (and that means muscle, and 
sinew, and brain, and heart) a living sac- 
rifice,” for his service. The parenthetical 
expression is the writer’s. 

What a shame! What a pity! Is it too 
severe to say, What treason! to take these 
God-given powers, these Christ-purchased 
powers, and use them for self and Satan? 
How the Kingdom of Christ would go for- 
ward by leaps and bounds if only these 
powers of mind, soul, and body which be- 
long to him were dedicated, consecrated, to 
his cause. 

V. 15. “According to his several ability.” 
Each one of us is responsible for all that 
we have; but for no more than we have. 


V. 16,17. Each gained 100 percent. The 
reward was based, not upon quantity, but 
upon faithfulness. The man or woman of 
minimum ability can be just as faithful as 
the one of maximum ability. We may all 
attain the maximum of faithfulness. Every- 
one’s capacity for enjoyment is in exact pro- 
portion to his ability to use the gifts of life. 
The two-talent man was just as happy with 
his reward as the five-talent man was with 
his. 

“Traded with the same, and made them 
other five talents. And likewise he that had 
received two, he also gained other two.” 

“Grace grows by use, and diminishes by 
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disuse.” One of the greatest, most pitiable, 
most costly wastes in the world is the waste 
of ability and talent, through disuse and 
misuse. 

V. 20. “Thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents.” This servant recognized that all 
he had came from his lord. We should 
recognize that all we have comes from our 
Lord. This is the first principle of true 
stewardship. 

Vs. 21-23. “I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

The reward of faithful service is not re- 
lease from service, but a larger field of serv- 
ice: not relief from responsibility, but 
greater responsibility: but note that with 
that increase of responsibility and enlarged 
field is the very joy of the Lord himself. 

Vs. 24,25. The one-talent man is most 
apt to be a failure because he underesti- 
mates the value of his one talent. Then 
when he has failed he is inclined to rail at 
the one who has succeeded, when he might 
have had like success had he been as faith- 
ful in the administration of his talent. 

Vs. 26-30. “Thou wicked and slothful 
servant.” “The unprofitable servant.” He 
was wicked because he had a wicked con- 
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ception of his lord. He was called slothful 
because he had failed to use the talent en- 
trusted to him for his Lord. He was not 
an outbreaking criminal, he was simply un- 
profitable, no good. 


What Is Wrong With the Following 
Expressions? 


It’s my life, and I will do with it as I please. 

If I want to waste or wreck my life, whose business 
is it? 

I don’t choose to be born, and if my way of 
living doesn’t suit others, it is my business. 

If I don’t look out for number one, nobody else 
will. 

Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die. 

My powers are my own; I have a right to invest 
them in any honest way that will yield the most -for 
myself. 

I am not called to be a minister or a missionary ; 
therefore if I perform certain religious duties on Sun- 
day and remain honest and respectable during the 
week, my obligation toward life is discharged. 


For Discussion 


Are we stewards of God at all times and in every- 
thing just as much as we are in the things we call 
strictly religious? 

What is the prime requisite in a steward? 

What makes you think that unselfishness brings its 
own reward? How does it? 

What do you think of this as a life interrogation, 
How can I invest my life to satisfy Christ? 

In what profession will a man’s life count most? 

In what profession ‘will a girl’s life count most? 

What do you consider the five most important pro- 
fessions ? 

If we really believe that God had given us our lives 
and talents and was with us personally day by day, 
what difference do you think it would make in the 
use of our liyes and talents? 


The Conspirators’ 
A Story 


BY WILLIAM C. McNULTY 


Billy Dawson, in shocked indignation. 
“Twice a week, right along,” af- 

firmed Tub Skinner gloomily, frowning at 
the blackened boards of the rough boy- 
made shanty, which was the gang’s club- 


Tain a week, right along?” queried 


house. “Every Wednesday after school he 
comes with his auto, takes her over to her 
cousin’s in Farnumville, and brings her 
back in the evening. Every Friday after 
school he comes and takes her to Bloom- 
field to spend Saturday and Sunday with her 
folks. She comes back by train Monday 
morning. It’s fierce.” 

“Pretty soon he’ll marry her, and take 
her away for keeps,” contributed Jerry 
Noble. He sighed profoundly. 

“Well, I guess not,” yelled Billy. “The 
best teacher we ever had! Ain’t it bad 
enough for me to have chicken pox right on 
top of the measles, without you fellows let- 
ting something like this go on, when I 
wasn’t ’round to tend to things? Why didn’t 
you do something, you bunch of fatheads ?” 

“Why didn’t we do something?” echoed 
Tub Skinner, too deeply immersed in gloom 
to be resentful. “Guess we did, guess we’ve 
done everything—only nothing works out 
right.” 

“We busted a tire on him twice,” Pie 
Warren explained, “once with a broken bot- 
tle, and once with a horseshoe full of good 
long nails.” 


“He got wise to us, too,” put in Jerry, 
“and Miss Atwood said maybe it was an ac- 
cident, but what she’d do if it happened 
again would be intentional.” 

“Then the road up to school got awful 
poor for autos,’ Dave Skinner remarked 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
THEY tell the story of a man 


Who, on the way from native home 
To a new town, had chanced to meet 
A stranger who from thence did roam. 


“What sort of folks are in this place 
To which I have to go?” he cried. 
“What kind of people have you left?” 
Quickly the traveler replied. 
“Some of the very best on earth,” 
The man returned, “the kind you call 
True neighbors: honest, fair, and good; 
My heart is sad to leave them all.” 
“Don't worry,” then the stranger said; 
“The very same sort you will find 
In the new home to which you go; 
Your true heart draws to you your kind.” 
—Elizabeth West Parker, in 
The Christian Register. 


plaintively. Dave was small for his age, 
and had a face of unusual sweetness and 
innocence. “The rocks worked up in the 
road something awful, and the mudholes 
got terrible deep and wet. Then the old 
selectmen said the road was a disgrace, and 
they went and fixed it up better than it ever 
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was before. What do you know about 
that?” 

“Anyhow, he got stuck in a mudhole 
once,” said Pie Warren comfortingly. “The 
minister came over with his car, and hauled 
him out. It took a good twenty minutes,” 

“There’s a place on the way to Farnun- 
ville where the road is narrow for most a 
mile,” Dave spoke dreamily. “Two, three 
times there’s been something in the road 
just in front of him. Once it was a big load 
of hay, twice it was Lank Thomson’s’ yoke 
of oxen dragging a load of grain. Lank 
made me give him twenty cents for tobacco 
money before he’d take the second trip, said 
it made him nervous, those burning glances 
sizzling on his backbone.” 

“Last Wednesday we was doing more 
whispering than usual, on account of not 
having our plans made before school be 
gun,” said Pie Warren. “Miss Atwood got 
mad, and said if anybody else whispered, he 
should stay after school five minutes for 
each time she saw him whispering.” 

“She’d do it, too, if she said she would,” 
declared Billy admiringly. “There ain’t 
nothing soft about Miss Atwood, if she is a 
good looker, and awful jolly—for a teacher.” 

“Of course we knew she’d do it,’ said 
Dave, “so we all whispered. I got up to 
forty minutes, but Pie’s record was an hour 
and a quarter. He beat us all.” 

“IT thought old smarty with his buzz- 
wagon would have to wait one while,” said 
Pie modestly. 

“He didn’t care about waiting, either,” 
broke in Tub. “I heard him say, ‘Flora, why 
don’t you go as missionary, and teach some 
nice little cannibals, instead of these hoot- 
ing savages?” 

“He was sore all right,” grinned Pie hap- 
pily. 

“Then the minister happened to come in,” 
said Dave, taking up the tale. “He said as 
a member of the school committee he had a 
perfect right to take the school and examine 
it, and he claimed his right for the next 
hour and a half.” 

“My, but he sailed into us when she was 
gone,” said Tub reminiscently. “Said she’d 
always treated us all right, and we didn’t 
play fair. Made me sick—as if we weren’t 
doing it for her good. Guess we know how 
to treat her all right when we want to.” 

“He meant fair enough, I suppose,” said 
Pie more forgivingly. “He didn’t realize we 
were sacrificing ourselves io save the only 
live teacher we ever-had from throwing her- 
self away on that old sorehead with his rot- 
ten old flivver.” 

“Huh, I’ve got to think,” said Billy. 
“Seems as if there must be some way out. 
There’s got to be.” 

Mighty concentration held the gang in its 
silent control. 

“M-m-m,” Billy meditated. “How’d it do 
this time if we sent him a letter that she 
wasn’t going to Bloomfield Friday night?” 

“I suppose maybe your writing looks 
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enough like hers to fool somebody,” sniffed 
Pie. 

“I suppose it don’t, Smarty,” rejoined Billy 
affably, “but Ma’s work-basket has got a 
note of Miss Atwood’s in it. She invited her 
to supper one of the first Fridays she was 
here. I took home the note saying she 
couldn’t come, on account of an important 
engagement. That was for a Friday night, 
and we’d cut off the ‘Dear Mrs. Dawson’ 
part. I’ll sneak it out tomorrow.” 

“How’d you get the envelope written, or 
know where to send it?” inquired Dave. 

“Huh, I don’t know,” mourned Billy. 

“Well, I do,” said Tub promptly. “One of 
us could go to Miss Atwood and tell her 
how bad we felt ’cause the horse-shoe got 
into the road—or ’cause we let Pie’s dog get 
up on the car and scratch the varnish—or 
’’ause we hid behind the wall and yelled 
Putty-Face at him—or—or anything. We’d 
say we wanted she should write the address 
for us, so’s we could write and apologize.” 

“Fat chance we’ve got of making her be- 
lieve that,” sniffed Jerry. 

“Dave could get by with it all right,” in- 
sisted Tub. “He could say the minister put 
him up to it, or something like that.” 

“Oh, goodness,” groaned Dave. “Well, 
I'll do it. I’ll make any old kind of a mon- 
key out of myself, rather than lose Miss 
Atwood.” 

Such seemed to be the sense of the meet- 
ing. 

On the following Monday, shortly after 
four o’clock, the gang was again ensconced 
in the rough lopsided board shanty they had 
built for themselves. They were waiting 
for Dave Skinner, the only one who had been 
kept after school waiting with such impa- 
tient curiosity that no one had even kin- 
dled a fire in the rusty, smoking, beloved old 
stove. Upon Dave’s arrival he was greeted 
with all the interest his expression war- 
ranted, an expression that seemed com- 
pounded of wrath, chagrin, and deep, dark 
pessimism. 

“It’s all up,” he groaned, “she’s been tell- 
ing me things.” 

“Well,” gasped the gang. 

“He got our note, so he didn’t come for 
her Friday night. She felt kind of worried, 
for fear some one was sick, so she let the 
minister take her over to Bloomfield.” 

“We know all that,” cried Billy. “Get 
ahead, do.” 

Dave gulped twice. “It’s the minister 
she’s going to marry,” he blurted out. 

“IT don’t believe it,” yelled Jerry. 

“They don’t change their minds as quick 
as that, do they?” inquired Pie dolefully. 

“It was the minister all the time,” said 
Dave, “only we mutts didn’t know it. The 
other is her brother-in-law.” 

“Whew!” sighed Billy. 

“Seems her folks were set against her 
marrying the minister, ’cause he wasn’t 
rich.” 

“He gets seven hundred dollars a year,” 
objected Pie. 

“Maybe they thought she wasn’t good 





We Must Advance—But How? 


AST November the Foreign Mission Department adopted a budget for 1927 

amounting to $75,356. The actual amount needed for this year to provide 
for even reasonable advance based on the estimates of both fields was 
$99,163.04. We arbitrarily cut this to $75,356 because experience has taught 
us that the church has not in the past been willing to increase their gifts by 
such large amounts in a single year, though we could easily do it if we would. 
Even with this smaller budget we hoped that we could make some little ad- 
vance because of a favorable exchange rate in Japan. But that hope has 
vanished as the following from a letter just received from Dr. Fry indicates. 
Hie says: 


Exchange being now about normal, when the regular appropriation by the 
Mission Board is less than the estimates, it is necessary to cut down the 
amounts of the estimates in making our sub-appropriations here. We are 
taking chances that storms, etc., will do as little damage the coming year 
as they did the last; literature is being held down to a level that does harm to 
the work. The item is disproportionately small. Planned growth in kinder- 
garten work is given up. Other lines, requiring helpers are curtailed. We 
have practically no leeway for expansion or even for free natural growth. 

Should we allow this condition to continue in the face of our ability to 
change it? 

How You CAN HELP Us ADVANCE 


Plan to make a sacrificial offering to Foreign Missions March 13, or 
nearest convenient date. Make March 6-13 a week of personal self-denial 
that our missionaries overseas may be given the means to push the work for- 
ward as it ought to be. Give in the spirit in which Christ gave himself for us. 

If you are a pastor, send at once for the literature (if you have not al- 
ready done so), and make this next month count in your church for foreign 
missions. The attitude and the aggressiveness of the pastor in presenting 
this work has much to do with the final results. Lead your church in the 
largest foreign mission offering it has ever made, in order that we may ad- 
vance this year in this work. Since last week, five more pastors have sent us 
word that they are carrying out a definite plan during this period. They are 
A. B. Thornburg, Campbellstown, Ohio; W. E. Ewing, Columbus, Ohio; E. H. 
Rainey, Atwood, Illinois; Florence Tice, East Lawrence, Pennsylvania; and 
D. A. Cook, Shiloh, Indiana. In all, ninety-two pastors are conducting mis- 





sionary programs in over a hundred churches. 


At least two hundred more pastors should send for the foreign mission 
literature at once and use it in preparation for the March offering. 


WILSON P. MINTON, Foreign Mission Secretary. 





enough to be a minister’s wife,” Jerry sug- 
gested. 

“She’s good enough to be a president’s 
wife,” protested Billy. 

“Anyway,” said Dave,” she told me her 
folks all kind of opposed her having much 
to do with the minister. So her sister and 
brother-in-law saw to it that she should be 
away from here most of the time, I suppose 
so the minister wouldn’t have any chance to 
do his courting. She couldn’t just tell them 
she wouldn’t go, and the minister thought 
she went to run away from him. It was all 
mixed up when we put our noses into it.” 

“Then old Putty-Face was our friend,” 
mourned Pie, “and we never knew it.” 

“Lots of times when we got him into 
trouble, the minister got him out, so he got 
to thinking the minister wasn’t such a bad 
fellow after all.” 

“Oh,” groaned the chorus. 

Groaning seemed to be the only thing the 
gang could accomplish with any degree of 
success. There are times in a boy’s life 





when means of expression prove inadequate 
and his anguish can find no satisfying out- 
let. The boys grouped around the fireless, 
rusty stove had reached that stage. 

“And when, on account of Billy’s old note, 
the minister took her over to Bloomfield, 
they had a long chance to talk, and they— 
they settled things. And he stayed with her 
folks Friday night, and kind of got round 
them. So she’s going to marry him. 

“And we did it,” Billy growled. 

“She says we did. She said, ‘You boys 
have been so dear and funny about the 
whole thing—arranging things as if you 
really understood. I know you will all be 
glad I am going to be so happy!’ My, don’t 
they get soft when they’re in love? I—I— 
I—I didn’t know but what she was going to 
kiss me.” 

“Did she?” inquired Billy wrathfully. 

“No,” said Dave, “I didn’t encourage her 
any.” 

“Guess you could have stood it, if she 
had,” murmured Pie resentfully. 
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“Well, didn’t we get stung?” groaned 
Billy. “We worked our fingers off getting 
something done that we didn’t want did.” 

“Tf we’d only just let them alone, it might 
not have happened,” sighed Dave. “There’s 
something mighty mean about life, ain’t 
there?” 

It was the sense of the meeting that there 
was.—The Christian Herald. 


In Faithful Trust for God 


(Continued from page seven) 


Spirit of God moved on the face of the wa- 
ters, and brought order. Even so may the 
Spirit of God move on the face of the chaos 
of much of our giving and bring order out of 
it all. Then will come the time when the 
vision of the prophet will be realized and the 
Church will be as fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and as terrible as an army with 
banners. 

I don’t care what your system of giving 
is, just so it honors God the most, and you 
follow it, knowing that the need of the 
world and your ability is the limit of your 
giving. To date, for my own use, tithing 
is the best system. The tither always has 
something on hands to give. It may not be 
a large amount, but something. The devil 
may tempt you at times and say that you 
are giving too much. To thwart him from 
his purpose of deception, just put in more 
and more and make the devil mad. I know 
that tithing may become a mere formality, 
but here we must permit faith to vitalize all 
and conscience have her perfect work, and 
then tithing will not become a dead for- 
mality, but a real evangelizing force that 
the powers of hell cannot shake from its 
foundation. 

The system of tithing will not work auto- 
matically. We must do our part—follow it 
and not permit the work of the devil to in- 
terfere. You can dc more with nine-tenths 
of your money, after God has his tenth, 
than you can with the full ten-tenths. Try 
it and see. The Lord is not slack concern- 
ing his promises as some men count slack- 
ness. 

Lastly, our stewardship work must be per- 
formed for the glory of God, and not for the 
glory of self, or even the building up of a 
great denomination. It may be ours to 
work in a small and limited way, but re- 
member as Mary of old gave her best for 
the anointing of her Lord, and it has been 
spoken of her as a memorial throughout the 
ages; even so, if we do all for the glory of 
God, it will be spoken of us as a memorial 
when this cld earth melts with fervent heat. 

Albion, Maine. 

o 








Shout—sing—pray for The 


Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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A Good Biography 


(Continued from page eight) 


knew how to speak to such to bring 
comfort and cheer. His morning mail 
brought him letters expressing thanks and 
gratitude from many readers of his books in 
all countries of the world. He wrote hun- 
dreds of letters in reply, or to such as he 
desired to bring a message of help, and 
friendly interest, to people in all walks of 
life, especially the poor, and those who 
could not have so many of the blessings, 
comforts, or even the necessaries of life. He 
often said such as these needed helpful 
thoughts and sympathy more than those 
who had such blessings in abundance. 

He cultivated friendship, good will, kind- 
ness, and fellow-feeling. He often said, “Je- 
sus and I are friends.” Had not the Mas- 
ter very tenderly said to the little band, 
“Henceforth I call you not servants .... 
but friends?” We could build a safe uni- 
verse upon friendship, with truth, justice, 
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IF we have not learned that God's in man, 
And man in God again, 
That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 
And to serve thy Lord is to serve each 
other— 
Then Christ was born in vain! 


If we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men lives again; 

That each man’s battle, fought alone, 

Is won or lost for every one— 


Then Christ hath lived in vain! 


If we have not learned that death’s no break 
In life’s unceasing chain, 

That the work in one life well begun 

In others is finished, by others is done— 


Then Christ hath died in vain! 


If we have not learned of immortal life, 
And a future free from pain, 

The Kingdom of God in the heart of man, 

And the living world on heaven's plan— 
Then Christ arose in vain! 


—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
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and love as the chief pillars in such a 
mighty temple. 

Dr. Miller kept on at work, writing many 
messages, letters, and even much of his last 
great work, “Devotional Hours With the 
Bible, in eight yolumes, long after most men 
would have given up to spend the evening of 
life in leisure and relief from hard work. 
But, through desire and lifelong habit, he 
had become so accustomed to giving out his 
life for others, it would have been harder 
for him to give it up than to keep on at 
his work. 

Some of his books deserve special mention 
as having helped many thousands of readers 
all over the world: “The Ministry of Com- 
fort” abounds in sweet, comforting words, 
and chapters full of beauty, and quiet 
power. “Strength and Beauty” is of like 
character. “The Joy of Service,” breathes 
the author’s heartfelt joy in service; also 
“Making the Most of Life.” His books are 
all small, no long tedious, or tiresome dis- 
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sertations on religion, but brief, short, 

simple sentences filled with wisdom, love, 

and truth, such as feed mind and heart with 

life-giving food. 
Centerville, Ohio. 


Those Little Churches 


N early life I was a member of a “Little 

Smalltown Church” that had an enroll. 
ment of about fifty members, all poor a; 
Job’s turkey, but when I moved to Nash. 
ville, at the age of thirty, I got a vision of 
larger things. 

One day I said to an eminent judge (Friz. 
zell): “It seems to me that church people 
foolishly waste a lot of energy on little 
churches that never do anything worth 
while,” and referred to my home church as 
an example. With a twinkle in his eye he 
said, “I’m not so sure about that. Your lit- 
tle church sent you to manage a publishing 
house because we did not have the right 
man. The pastor of the First Church came 
from an obscure church in Pennsylvania and 
the pastor of Russell Street is from an ob- 
scure village in Alabama.” I turned away 
whistling, softly, “when the roses bloom 
again.” I wondered if, after all, he might 
not be at least two-thirds right. 

Then why be weary in well doing, even 
in small things? The only pastor who has 
so far been able to force an apology from 
the lawless element of Philadelphia rather 
boastfully admits that he is from the hill 
country where small things are prolific. A 
man from a small church at the fork of the 
road to Obscurityville. Humph! 

When the editor of “The Advance” gives 
up in despair, from lack of advice, and asks 
me to take the pilot wheel, I ‘mean to fill the 
“Just About Ourselves page” of the first 
number with the story of a little church 
that has furnished the county with a sheriff, 
the judicial district with a judge, congress 
with a member, labor with a national leader, 
the army with a great surgeon, and the 
President’s cabinet with a secretary, be 
sides sending out a score of nurses and 
teachers, and young men who have gone to 
prominence in other fields of usefulness. 

Don’t worry about the “little church,’ 
that does nothing but train your machine 
on the “big church” that does nothing worth 
while. They need your sympathy and pray- 
ers and they get the worthwhile young men 
sent into the ministry by the “Little Small- 
town Church,” because there is no source of 
supply within her own gates.—T. M. Hurst 
in The Presbyterian Advance. 

o 


That search is not after a lost treasure, 
nor does it imply ignorance of where its ob- 
ject is to be found. We seek that which 
we know and which we may be assured of 
finding. Therefore there need be no trem- 
ors of uncertainty in our quest and the 
blessedness of the search is as real 45, 
though different from, the blessedness of the 
possession which ends it.—Alexander Mac 
laren. 
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The Children 


Baby Boy 

Sitting by the window 
With a winsome smile, 
Baby laughs and cuddles 
Cooing all the while; 
Little fingers scratching 
Here and everywhere 
On the snowy pillow 

In his go-cart there. 


Baby’s eyes that sparkle 

In the morning light 

Bring us joy and pleasure 
Mixed with strange delight; 
See him as he watches 

All the moving things 
Which appear before him— 
Then his laughter rings. 


Rosy cheeks and dimples 
Sugared lips has he, 
Chubby hands that fondle 
Mother dear and me; 

Feet that kick and juggle 
Things into the air; 
Watch him now in action 
Here and everywhere. 


Who could help from loving 
Such a baby boy? 

How he brings us pleasure 
Happiness and joy; 

You’re a lump of sugar 
Sitting there—and sweet; 
Let us kiss you, darling, 
On your lips and cheek. 


—G. Frank Burns, in The Presbyterian Ad- 
vance. 


Pussywillow 


PUSSYWILLOW was a little fluffy gray 
kitty, and Owen loved her dearly. 

One day he was going over the trail 
through the woods to grandmother’s, and 
though he did not know it, little Pussy- 
willow was following right behind him. Her 
soft little paws did not make a sound on 
the leaf-covered ground. 

As he passed the old log cabin, which had 
been deserted for many years, he noticed 
that there was smoke coming from the 
chimney. For a moment he wondered. 

“Oh,” he said to himself, “I guess it must 
be that new man from the city who is going 
to hew railroad-ties,” and he went on, not 
noticing a wistful little face pressed against 
the window-pane of the old cabin. 

That night after supper he took Pussy- 
willow’s saucer of milk out of the back 
porch. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” he called again and 
again, 

“Pussywillow, Pussywillow,” he called, 
but there was no sign of Pussywillow any- 
where, 

“I don’t see where she can be,” he said. 

“Do you suppose she could have followed 
you today?” asked mother. “I haven’t seen 
her since you left, this morning. 

“TI didn’t see her,” answered Owen; “but 
perhaps she started to follow me and got 
lost. Oh dear, I just couldn’t bear to lose 
her!” 

The days went on, but Pussywillow did 
not come home. The little bed behind the 
Stove was still empty and the catnip ball 


sat on the shelf with no one to bat it around. 

“Mother,” said Owen one day, “I’m going 
to walk over to the trail and see if I can see 
anything of Pussywillow. I’m so worried 
about her. I’m afraid she will starve, or if 
she is living on mice and birds altogether 
she will be sick. Perhaps the new man at 
the cabin has seen something of her.” 

So he started off down the trail. Every 
little while he stopped and called, but no 
trace of her could he find. Then just be- 
yond the old cabin he saw little Pussywillow 
sitting contentedly on a fallen tree, watch- 
ing for a wood-mouse. He darted after her 
and in a second had her safely in his arms 
and was hugging her tight. 

“Oh, Pussywillow, where have you been 
and why did you run away from me? Don’t 
you like me?” 

Suddenly he heard a voice and felt a 
tugging at his sleeve. 

“Don’t take my kitty. Please don’t.” 

“Your kitty, indeed!” flared Owen 
angrily, looking at the little fellow beside 
him. “I’d like to know—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the little fellow, reach- 
ing up for Pussywillow, “my new kitty. She 
must have known that I was alone and came 
to stay with me. Please don’t take her, or 
I will have to stay all alone again while 
daddy is away cutting down the trees.” 

“Isn’t there any one with you at all?” 
asked Owen, wondering if he had no 
mamma. 

“No,” he answered, “not until school lets 
out so sister can come; but I don’t mind so 
much now that I have Kitty,” and he 
reached up to take Pussywillow from Owen. 

Owen let him take the kitten and then he 
smiled and said, “Oh, all right. I didn’t 
know it was your kitty. I just thought that 
she was lost.” 

Then he started on his way home alone, 
and thinking that he would ask mother to 
let him bring the little fellow home to stay 
all day some day. 

“Well,” said mother, disappointed, “you 
did not find her?” 

After telling her all about it, Owen added, 
“You see, mother, he needed her more than 
I so I just had to leave her.”—Florence 
Isaacson, in Our Little Ones. 


Aunt Harriet’s Nephews 


THERE was scarlet fever in the town 

where Clifford and Olmey lived, and all 
the schools were closed. So, as the boys had 
not been exposed to the fever, they were 
sent to Uncle Perry’s home in another city 
to go to school with their cousins. 

John and Wilbur looked upon this as a 
great and good fortune, and they were in 
high spirits when they went to the station 
to meet their cousins. 

Aunt Haryriet, on the other hand, did not 
feel overjoyed at the prospect of having 
two more boys in the house. She wanted to 
please her brother and she needed the 
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money which he had offered to pay for his 
sons’ board; but she did not quite see how 
she was going to do all the extra work they 
would make. John and Wilbur were not 
much help about the house, for they were 
careless, forgetful boys and seldom remem- 
bered tasks if there were any sport on hand. 
But they had promised to help and so 
Clifford and Olney were coming. 

Aunt Harriet had not seen her nephews 
since they had put on trousers, and they 
were such bright, manly little fellows she 
loved them at once and was glad she had 
said “Yes” to her brother’s proposal. 

After tea they went upstairs with John 
and Wilbur, but when dishes were ready for 
wiping Clifford appeared at the kitchen 
door. 

“Auntie,” he said, “if you’ll tell me where 
I can wash my hands I will help you with 
those.” 

“Oh, no, dear! 
objected. 

“But I like to! 
mother’s dishes.” 

So Aunt Harriet and Clifford had a cozy 
little visit over the glass and silver and 
china. 

The next morning after the four boys 
were off to school, Aunt Harriet went up- 
stairs to make the beds. In the doorway of 
her nephews’ room she stopped with amaze- 
ment. The room was in perfect order, bed 
made, water pitcher filled, and not an ar- 
ticle of clothing lying about. In the next 
room, the one that belonged to John and 
Wilbur, she found plenty to do. 

“TJ didn’t know before that there was so 
much difference in boys’ ways,” she said to 
herself. “I wish mine would take lessons 
of Olney and Clifford.” 

The mother’s wish actually came true, 
for one morning she went upstairs to find 
nothing to do in her own boys’ room, The 
bed wasn’t made very well. It was humpy 
and wrinkly and the spread was askew, but 
it showed the spirit of helpfulness and it 
lightened the mother’s heart all that day. 

“I guess if Olney and Clifford can make 
their bed we can,” said John. 

“And we’re going to sweep our room, 
too,” declared Wilbur, “Clifford says they 
always do at home, and won’t it help you, 
mother, if we do?” 

“Of course it will,” she assured them 
“and it is good for you to know how to do 
all these things.” 

“That’s what mother says,” said Olney. 

“I should never have thought any of you 
were old enough to do them, though,” con- 
fessed the mother. 

“Well, we are,” asserted Wilbur, “and 
we’re going to do lots more to help—oh, 
you'll see! I guess you'll be glad that Olney 
and Clifford came to show us how. Won’t 
you?” 

“Indeed I am,” laughed their mother, but 
she couldn’t help thinking to herself how 
she had dreaded their coming, never dream- 
ing of the beautiful example they were go- 
ing to set for her own boys.—The Morning 
Star. 


I can do them,” his aunt 


I almost always wipe 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Knowing the Bible. 


By Raymond C. Knox. 
Macmillan. $2.50. , ™ 


The volume is just what its name indi- 
cates that it should be—a handbook for 
leading one to a knowledge of the Bible. It 
directs one in a study of the Book, with 
pages of illuminating questions to help 
guide one’s thought and research. There is 
sufficient explanation of how the Bible came 
into existence and sufficient light thrown 
onto the various books and why they were 
written to give a working basis for an in- 
telligent study of the Bible. We know of 
no other book that covers it more thorough- 
ly. Carefully to follow it and the questions 
which it propounds would give one a very 
good general working idea of the Bible as 
a whole. It is well fitted for either class 
work or for individual study—the questions 
making it peculiarly useful and stimulat- 
ing for the latter purpose. The author is 
the chaplain of Columbia University and 
writes from the larger viewpoint, and does 
not waste time on nonessential or contro- 
versial subjects. His aim is to give the stu- 
dent a well-rounded concept of the many 
books of the Bible, and this he does very 
successfully. 


The Scriptures in the Making. By Abigail 
Pearce. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Another book that will help one in under- 
standing the Bible, and wah ad an sonay 
different type, is this one which tells how 
the Bible actually came into existence. It is 
the story of the Bible, from the writing of 
the Books, the choosing of the Canon, the 

Romance of the Old Manuscripts,” to a 
brief account of the various versions and 
their significance. It is a book not so much 
for study as for reading—and intensely in- 
teresting reading it is. The author has 
written with a ready pen and gives an ani- 
mated as well as illuminating story of how 
we got our Bible. It is a splendid answer to 
that frequent inquiry for some book which 
will tell us in a general way about the Bible, 
the ancient manuscripts and how they were 
compiled, how the various books came to be 
chosen and how they were brought to us in 
their present form. Such knowledge is 
vital, especially in this day of controversy 
about the Book; and here it is given in a 
way that every layman can readily under- 
stand and assimilate. 


The Gist of the Bible. By Alvin E. Bell. 

Doran. $1.50. 

Still another book of helpful illumination 
of our Scriptures and one which a multi- 
tude of Bible readers ought to welcome, is 
this brief summary of the various books of 
the Bible. It is exactly what it says, a 
gist of the Bible—giving book by book a 
summary of what the bock is and what it 
undertakes to do. Thus in a brief page or 
two one has at hand a working outline of 
each book which will very materially help 
to uncover its message. The average Bible 
reader is so in the dark on the content of 
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On March the First the great i 
campaign begins to make The 
Herald Ten Thousand Strong. 











the various books that such a volume is very 
greatly needed. 


Christ’s Last Message to His Church. By 
William Evans. Revell. $1.75. 


The letters to the Seven Churches in the 
early chapters of the Book of Revelation 
furnish an abundance of material for the 
most searching and practical type of 
exegetical preaching to present-day 
churches, but many a pastor has overlooked 
entirely their wealth of material. Some- 
thing in them can be found both commend- 
ing and criticizing almost every type of 
church, and almost every type of member 
within any church. Thus they become 
peculiarly timely for our own day. The 
author of this volume unfolds and explains 
each letter at length, in most part quite 
helpfully. Unfortunately he spoils the book 
for many readers by dragging in cutting 
criticisms which grow out of his extreme 
conservative viewpoint, in some cases twist- 
ing scriptural passages to refer to the 
liberals with whom he does not agree. But 
the book will prove indeed valuable if it 
leads one to a careful study of these won- 
derful, but much neglected, passages of 
Scripture. 


Pulpit Prayers and Paragraphs. By Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. Doran. $1.75. 


Both the pulpit and literary work of Wil- 
L. Stidger are so well known that they need 
no commendation from us. It suffices us to 
say that this new volume is a collection of 
over two hundred pages of a variety of 
things, some of them unique, all of them 
fine, and part of them superfine. They are 
classified as follows: Pulpit Prayers and 
Devotion, Beatitudes of the Beautiful, A 
Series of New “Ten Commandments,” and 
“Pulpit Editorials Which Link the Church 
With Human Life.” Such abundance offers 
many stimulating suggestions. 


In Time of Sorrow. By Bishop Slattery. 
Maemillan. $1.50. 


Acts of Devotion. Macmillan. Sixty cents. 


Two little volumes have just come from 
the Macmillan press which are of superior 
merit. The one by Bishop Slattery, “In 
Time of Sorrow,” is one of the sweetest and 
most comforting essays which we have ever 
read on the subject of sorrow and suffering. 
With deep and penetrating understanding 
the great heart of this widely known bishop 
speaks to the heart of all those in the 
Shadow—and speaks with an assurance 
which begets faith and the will to overcome. 
It will make a splendid little gift book for 
those in sorrow and affliction. 

The second little volume is devotional, be- 
ing a collection of brief prayers and medi- 
tations prepared for congregational use. It 
is of a very high order of stately and wor- 
shipful spirit, doing credit to the best 
liturgical examples of the past and yet 
breathed through with a satisfying modern 
spirit. The volume would greatly enhance 
the beauty of our average Protestant serv- 
ice and may well become a favorite in many 
churches. 

Abe Martin. By Kin Hubbard. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.50. 


Abe Martin is one of the truest and at the 
same time most humorous philosophers of 
our day. He has a remarkable skill in un- 
covering in a pungent sentence or two a 
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Did Jesus Mean It? 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Minister, Church of Our Father, 
Detroit 


A keen and suggestive analysis of 
four key sayings from the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

“Resist Not Evil.” 

“Love Your Enemies.” 

“No Thought for the Morrow.” 

“Judge Not.” 

Profound lessons in spiritual cul- 
ture. Full of material for sermons 
and study classes. 


Free to Preachers 
A prominent business man believes 
this book to be so valuable to preach- 
ers that he has authorized us to send 
them a cloth bound copy FREE. 
Write on your church stationery, 
enclose twenty cents in stamps for 
packing and postage, and the book 
will reach you by return mail. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











trait of human nature or a nugget of truth 
more forcefully than if a volume had been 
written upon it. Some of the best of his 
homely sayings have been gathered into this 
volume, the “hoss” sense of which far out- 
weighs even its nonsense. 


1001 Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform. 
By Aquilla Webb. Doran. $3.00. 


Already the author has become noted for 
this kind of work by his former volumes of 
“Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines” and “One 
Thousand Evangelistic Illustrations.” The 
present volume well maintains the reputa- 
tion which his former collections have given 
him. With tireless ingenuity for collecting 
and classifying, the author has brought to- 
gether a new fund of illustrations on almost 
every general phase of Christian life. It 
will prove a veritable and almost inex- 
haustible storehouse for ministers who make 
use of this sort of material. Here ready to 
hand and indexed will be found more than 
a thousand illustrations covering such a 
wide range of subjects that something will 
be found to fit almost every quest. 


With Christ Through Lent. By J. M. G. 
Darms. Central Publishing House. $1.00. 


Every year finds the Protestant churches 
making more and more of the season of 
Lent—and well they may. This emphasis 
creates a demand for volumes upon this sub- 
ject, to guide both the individual in his pri- 
vate meditations and the preacher in his 
public ministry. This one by Dr. Darms 
may well serve both purposes. The brief 
meditations for each day require only a few 
minutes but guide one’s thoughts into 
appropriate and helpful channels as day by 
day one approaches into the deepening 
shadows of the Cross. And many ministers 
will find in it ideas which will be helpful in 
their sermon building for the Lenten sea- 
son. It is personal, searching, practical, 
and brings its message to bear directly upon 
the heart and conscience of the reader. 
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From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Sumner, February 15—On February 8, we 
closed a most helpful series of meetings with 
the First Christian Church of this city. There 
were nine accessions to the church, also a 
number of others who were already mem- 
bers came out more fully upon the Lord's 
side. But the effect of this good meeting 
will by no means end with the “visible re- 
sults” as stated in this report. In fact, a 
number have promised the pastor that they 
would come into the fellowship of the church 
a bit later. Rich blessings the remainder of 
the year, no doubt, will also come to us as 
the results of this effort. Mrs. Charlotte 
Nash, St. Louis, Missouri, was the evangelist 
in charge. She is one of the most efficient 
evangelists in this section of our church 
work; she has a fine message of gospel truth 
for the people; she humbly believes the Bible 
to be God’s word to man; this together with 
a genuinely consecrated life and an indomi- 
table Christian courage, constitute her a 
great power in revival work. Not only our 
people here, but the members of the other 
churches as well, greatly appreciated Mrs. 
Nash's excellent sermons and work. We had 
considerable bad weather to contend with 
during this effort, yet the attendance at 
every service was splendid; nor did other 
matters, as a number of basket ball games, 
militate seriously against the attendance. It 
seemed that our people had a mind to make 
the services the thing of first importance. In 
so doing a most telling effort was put across 
in a@ way that will count for the church for 
many a day to come. Much credit is due 
the membership of the church for its loyalty 
and co-operation during this revival. The 
dependable character of this people was 
further reflected in the fine manner in which 
they took care of the financial involvements 
of the meeting. However, at this point we 
are glad to note that the objective of this 
pastor and people is that of promoting the 
Kingdom of our Lord and Christ, and this is 
being done, too, along steady and permanent 
lines. In closing, we can heartily recommend 
Mrs. Nash, as a competent evangelist to any 
pastor needing such service. Her messages 
abound in warnings to sinners, also abound 
in admonitions to believers to live consistent 
Christian lives.—R. J. Ellis, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Muncie, February 15—Dr. W. P. Minton was 
with us at the First Church here last Sunday 
and pleased our people with his visit and 
message, touching our foreign work. At 
evening he was with the Hagerstown Church, 
and on Monday conducted a series of mission 
studies at the Farmland Church. Today our 
Ministerial Fellowship of this conference met 
with the writer and enjoyed a delightful day 
of fellowship ana work. Dr. Minton was 
also with us and spoke to us on the subject 
of Church Unity and Foreign Missions. Dr. 
Minton’s itinerary with us since Sunday 
morning was by invitation of our Conference 
Fellowship organization. At our meeting to- 
day, Rev. L. D. Hammond gave a Bible study 
on the subject of ‘Paul’s Motives and 
Methods,” and Rev. C. B. Lusk gave us a 
Bible study on the “Book of the Acts.” Both 
studies were interesting and helpful. — Rev. 
R. P. Arrick is conducting a series of evan- 
felistic services at our Eighth Street Church 
here for the pastor, Rev. Guernsey Stephens, 
who is confined by sickness. Sister Stephens 
has recently been under the surgeon's knife, 
but is now improving and her recovery seems 
assured, in which we all rejoice. — Our con- 
ference board met at Farmland last Monday 
and cared for a number of important items. 
The Portland Church, Rev. H. R. Ferner pas- 


tor, is planning to begin extensive repairs on 
their house of worship soon. — Rev. Jesse I. 
Oren has recently conducted a _ successful 
series of evangelistic services at Prairie 
Grove Church, assisted by Rev. Geo. Vander- 
burg, and also a meeting at Christian Chapel 
near Muncie, doing the preaching alone. Rev. 
L. D. Hammond of Farmland has recently 
closed an interesting series of evangelistic 
services with his church there, he himself do- 
ing most of the preaching. Rev. Warren 
Wall is in the midst of a series of special 
services at White Chapel, near Albany, and 
reports fine interest. — Our church here held 
its annual business and fellowship meeting 
last Friday evening, with a church family 
luncheon. The occasion was well attended 
and an excellent spirit prevailed. Mr. 
Kenneth Polhemus, an excellent young man, 
was elected Sunday-school superintendent 
and assumed his duties in a fine way last 
Sunday. Brother J. E. Colvin, our retiring 
superintendent, has served faithfully during 
the past three years and greatly endeared 
himself to the people. — Our conference 
board last Monday voted Rev. Guernsey 
Stephens a leave of absence as pastor of the 
Eighth Street Church, for four months with 
salary continued, on account of her recent 
illness. We understand that she is to go 
west soon for rest and recuperation.—M. W. 
Butler. 
KANSAS 


Mankato, February 7—The Olive Hill 
Church work is moving along steadily. The 
church was very fortunate in securing last 
November the services of Rev. Ira Wagner, 
of Red Cloud, Nebraska. He comes to us 
from the Dunkard Brethren Church. Al- 
though he is not a resident pastor, we have 
had full-time preaching services. The serv- 
ices during these months have been both in- 
spirational and uplifting to the entire com- 
munity. — It is indeed with regret that the 
church looks forward to March 1 when four 
of our leading families leave us for their new 
homes. The W. G. Green and J. R. Kamm 
families move to their new homes in 
Canada; the C. W. Donahoo family to Con- 
cordia, Kansas, and the C. D. Shaffer family 
to McCook, Nebraska. To say we will miss 
them is mild, but we sincerely wish them 
well in their new homes and hope others may 
move into the community who will at least 
partially take their places in the church work 
here.—Carl Cederberg. 


MISSOURI 

Liberty, February 12—I am pastor now 
of the Nebo Church, a _ country church. 
Through the week I am attending school at 
William Jewell College. This college has 
an enrollment of about five hundred. I re- 
ceive much good from the Student Volunteer 
Band, ministerial group, and noon day prayer 
meetings. — We are going to have a revival 
meeting starting at the College Church 
March 8. We are expecting a great harvest 
from the church and the people who love the 
Church. We ask for your prayers. We are 
always glad to hear from anyone who finds 
time to write.—M. J. Doan, Pastor. 


OHIO 

Greenville, February 14—We have just 
closed a revival of two weeks which was held 
at Stelvedio Christian Church near Green- 
ville. We received five members into church 
fellowship. We were fortunate in having 
the help of six ministers during our meeting. 
Our minister, Rev. R. E. Kessler, and Rev. 
Mr. Pantle of Greenville held the meetings, 
and visiting ministers were Brother Judy and 
son, Brother Kissel and Brother Farmer, all 
of near our place. We succeeded in getting 
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ones interested who before never seemed to 
take any interest in church affairs. — Our 
community band of thirty pieces furnished 
music for the services. We feel as though 
this meeting has put new spirit into our 
church and we are hoping that it may last 
for the coming year at least.—Correspondent. 


Miami Ohio Conference, February 10—The 
Good Fellowship and Study Club of Miami 
Ohio Conference ministers met in the chapel 
of The Christian Publishing Association Feb- 
ruary 8, with fifteen members and three 
visitors present. Dr. Kemp gave a fine re- 
view of Bruce Barton’s book, ‘‘“Making a New 
World.” Rev. W. Rollo Boehringer reviewed 
the book, “The Christ of the Indian Road,” 
written by E. Stanley Jones. 3rother Boeh- 
ringer did not have time to review all of the 
book, but his paper showed that he had 
gripped the author’s thought and he gave the 
Club members many very splendid thoughts. 
A rising vote of thanks was extended to Dr. 
Kemp and Rev. Boehringer for their helpful 
studies. Hon. O. W. Whitelock addressed the 
Club for a few minutes on the needs and 
value of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, and 
urged upon the pastors present the necessity 
of getting more subscribers for it. Dr. War- 
ren H. Denison and Rev. A. W. Sparks gave 
some helpful remarks. The Club voted the 
change of the meeting place as a splendid 
move and all voiced the conviction that all 
meetings sh@uld be held in the Chapel here- 
after. It was also the unanimous opinion of 
the members present that a special united 
effort should be made by the pastors and 
church leaders of the conference to get every 
available subscription for The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty possible and at once. 


Shiloh Church has an Aid Society that aids. 
This society is proving a great help to the 
Kingdom by trying to put first things first 
and doing what ought to be done. — First, 
they feel themselves co-workers with the 
pastor and keep closely in touch with all the 
homes in the church community that have 
sickness, and give them frequent visits, pre- 
sent flowers, and offer their services in other 
ways, irrespective of church affiliation. The 
pastor feels that at any time he calls on them 
for any help he will not be refused but the 
work will be done in a commendable way. 
All cases of distress or trouble are reported 
at once to the pastor by the society. At each 
meeting a list of names is read and volun- 
teers take the names and call upon the folks. 
Finding no families in extreme distress or 
extreme need, names are secured from the 
Salvation Army and such organizations to 
whom they can send baskets of food, cloth- 
ing, toys, etc. — Second, they make money, 
and more and more are striving to instill into 
their membership better methods of securing 
money for God’s service. — Third, they tithe. 
This tithe of all their income goes into the 
treasury of the missionary society, helping it 
to forward its good and unselfish work for 
others. So much joy comes to them from 
tithing that they want other societies to 
know about it, and encourage aS Many as 
possible to adopt this practice. They do not 
stop with the tithe. A regular pledge is paid 
monthly to the church budget and recently a 
very liberal sum was given in addition to 
the benevolences of the church. A greater 
part of their money has gone this year to the 
parsonage pledge. — Fourth, there is com- 
plete harmony between this society and the 
missionary society. When this society needs 
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them, they aid. — The third number of our 
lecture course will be Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15. The choir will give the prelude 
and Honorable Mason Douglass the lecture. 
— The men’s Sunday-school class has been 
having supper at its monthly meeting and 
some special speaker for the occasion is 
secured. Wednesday night, February 9, Dr. 
Lorenz will speak on the “Situation in China.” 
— The church is planning to put on an in- 
tensive study of foreign missions next month, 
sponsored by the missionary society. The 
Home-builder’s class is giving a Lincoln en- 
tertainment and supper, February 12. 


Concord—Plans are well made for a com- 
munity visitation movement. Every de- 
linquent is to be solicited to renew his at- 
tention to the church. Members of the 
church are to assume responsibility for these 
calls. About March 6 a short series of evan- 
gelistic services is to begin. Harnest prayer 
is solicited for good results from this effort. 

Eaton Christian Church—Dr. Warren H. 
Denison brought a masterful message to our 
people Sunday morning, February 6. At the 
conclusion of his message he presented the 
work of the General Convention. The junior 
choir rendered a beautiful number for this 
service. A unique and helpful service in song 
was held in the evening when the congrega- 
tion selected the hymns. Monday evening, 
February 14, the men’s class will have a ban- 
quet with the purpose of reviving the class 
attendance. — Sunday, January 30, Mr. Her- 
mon Eldredge gave a great message in the 
church at a union service. The junior choir 
will go out to the County Infirmary to sing 
and Rev. E. T. Cotten will give a short mes- 
sage. 

Troy—tThis church is trying out a new form 
of campaign in evangelism. Evangelistic 
sermons are delivered each Sunday evening 
by the pastor and on Wednesday evenings it 
tries to have outside speakers. So far Rev. 
Ernest Treber of Pleasant Hill, Dr. Denison 
of Dayton, and Rev. Raymond G. Clark of 
Piqua have been secured. The movement in- 
cludes a personal canvass by the membership, 
to last till Easter time. 


Careysville—This church, under the leader- 
ship and preaching of Mr. J. C. Jacquemine, 
a layman evangelist of Piqua, has just closed 
a very successful series of evangelistic meet- 
ings with a reconsecration of the member- 
ship to definite service for the Kingdom ana 
twenty-eight new members. Another lay- 
man, a Mr. Burtch of Piqua, assisted in the 
meetings. Dr. A. E: Kemp, as president of 
the conference, presided at the closing serv- 
ice, and received the new converts into fel- 
lowship and conducted a communion service 
at the close. 


Walnut Hills Church has launched an ac- 
tive campaign of evangelism under its Com- 
mittee on Evangelism, Mr. R. E. Maxwell, 
chairman. This campaign will carry on till 
June 30. — The stewardship pageant, “The 
Dream That Came True,” was presented dur- 
ing this month. Other features were a young 
people’s night, a Hi-Y club night, and a 
junior choir night. These drew a fine at- 
tendance and created a fine spirit. 


The young people of the Covington Church 
are becoming more interested, not only in 
their own organization, but they have been 
contributing to the church services. — Some 
time ago a quartet of boys and one of girls 
had a contest of song. The judges failed to 
decide which won; but the two quartets are 
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each giving a special number at the morning 
worship service. 

Sugar Grove, (Fidelity) has just closed a 
series of the most helpful services it has had 
during the present pastorate. Rev. A. W. 
Hirby came to us each night for two weeks, 
and in his masterful way preached himself 
and the gospel of Christ into the hearts and 
lives of our people. The church has taken 
on new life and is launching an evangel- 
istic campaign by personal visitation to last 
till Easter time, which we feel sure will re- 
sult in a great victory for the Lord. 


According to these reports of the activities 
of the various churches, we feel very opti- 
mistic for the general work of the Miami 
Ohio Conference and are rejoicing in the evi- 
dence of God’s presence with us. 

S. M. Woods, Correspondent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Gulph Mills—One of the largest crowds in 
the history of an annual business meeting or 
conference of the Gulph Mills Christian 
Church was present at the annual meeting 
of the body on a recent Saturday evening. 
Some of the oldest communicants of the 
church were among those in attendance. 
Many prominent matters occupied the atten- 
tion of the church members. The secretary 
in her report for the past year submitted 
facts to the effect that the church has a 
membership of one hundred and eighty-nine, 
five members died within the year, and that 
the new admissions were five, making the 
membership still the same. The secretary re- 
ported that the services during the past year 
had been well attended and great manifesta- 
tion of interest shown. The interest and in- 
crease in attendance were especially notice- 
able at the evening services, indicating that 
the young people are awakening to the fact 
that the principles embodied in Christianity 
and church work are worthy of emulation. — 
Rev. John C. Barrett, the pastor, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, said he was well 
pleased with the work of the church during 
the past year, and looked optimistically to 
the future. — It was the consensus of opinion 
that improvements and additions to the 
church building are necessary, but the mem- 
bers could not see how such a plan could be 
successfully financed at the present time. 
They hope the way may be paved for a reali- 
zation of the object desired. A building com- 
mittee of five will be appointed to confer and 
co-operate with the trustees on the new 
building project. The approval of the recom- 
mendation made by the pastor brightens the 
prospects for the proposed improvements to 
the church and tends to indicate the way will 
be paved for the ultimate consummation of 
the project.—Correspondent. 


Defiance College Notes 


HE opening of the second semester found 
a number of new students enrolled and 
additional courses being offered by various 
departments. A special feature of this year’s 
program has been Saturday classes for teach- 


ers in service. Liberal arts and professional 
work which can be counted towards a de- 
gree is being offered. This seems to be meet- 
ing an urgent need among the teachers of 
northwestern Ohio. The success of the first 
semester’s work has led to a more extensive 
Saturday schedule this second semester. 

In order to make more valuable contacts 
with other schools, Defiance is widening its 
scope of activities. Recently, a debating 
team from George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., made its appearance on 
the campus to debate with a Defiance Col- 
lege team the following subject: “Resolved, 
That the United States Should Cancel the 
Allied World War Debt.” The Defiance team, 
composed of Raymond Weaver, West Man- 
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Collection Plates 


All quartered oak, walnut, and ma- 
hogany plates are furnished fitted with 
a removable green or red velvet pad, 
with or without monogram. The lower 
priced plates—plain oak, imitation 
walnut, or mahogany plates are fur- 
nished fitted with a green or red vel- 
veteen pad, without monogram. 


Plain Rim—Best Plate 
PLAIN RIM 
Best Plate 
Walnut or Mahogany 
10 inches _$6.00 
12 inches 6.50 
Imitation Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany 
10 inches $5.00 
12 inches 5.50 
Delivery Extra. 














Plain Rim—Imitation Plate 
PLATE RIM 
Best Plate 
Quartered Oak 
10 inches _____. 


12 inches 








Plain Oak 
Imitation Plate 


10 inches 
12 inches 


Delivery Extra. 


THOMAS PLAIN RIM PLATE 


10-inch, Plain Oak 
12-inch, Oak, Walnut, or Cherry 5.50 
Delivery Extra. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Dayton, Ohio 
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chester, Ohio; Carey Christy, Merom, Indiana; 
and Wayne Russell, Morenci, Michigan, de- 
fended the negative side in a forceful man- 
ner, but the opposing team, composed in part 
of young lawyers, experienced in argumenta- 
tive affairs, won. the debate. 

The “Y” associations have been busy with 
their usual activities. Judge Hay, of the 
Common Pleas Court, spoke before the Y. M. 
c. A Sunday afternoon, on “Abraham Lin- 
coln.”” “Gentleness, magnanimity, honesty, 
and fearlessness characterize this great 
man,” said the speaker. Miss Mary Denison 
led an open forum on “Partners in Steward- 
ship,” Sunday evening, at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Miss Denison spoke 
of each one as a junior partner with God, 
and urged the expenditure of our time, 
money, and life with this in mind. 

After the basket ball game in Sisson gym- 
nasium, Friday evening, the visiting Bluffton 
team and the Defiance varsity were enter- 
tained in Trowbridge parlors by the Y. W. 
¢, A., assisted by Dean Alice V. Morrill. 

Dean E. L. Lawson’s report shows that 
fifteen students were able to make honor roll 
for the first semester. To win this scholastic 
distinction, one must average at least 4.5 
merit points out of each possible five. Miss 
Isabelle Riesau, of Tippecanoe City, Ohio, and 
Thomas White, of Swansea, Massachusetts, 
attained the highest record possible, each 
making an average of five merit points. 
Others who made honor roll were Gwendolyn 
Miller, Hicksville; Esther Smith, Versailles; 
Esther Grant, Continental; Mrs. Evelyn 
Meinke, Defiance; Mildred .Shoup, Bluffton, 
Indiana; Edith Deepe, Defiance; James Deni- 
son, Mt. Sterling; Mary Caris, Defiance; Betty 
Beard, Defiance; Lowell Laughlin, Rinard, 
Illinois; Minnie Lay, Haviland; Florence 
Rhinehalt, Paulding; and Lu Emma Bennett, 
Jeffersonville. 

Correspondent. 


How a War Was Stopped 


ANY and varied are the duties which 

” fall to the lot of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretary in foreign lands, 
from clothing street gamins to managing 
the affairs of a city. A slightly new varia- 
tion of this busy life has just come from 
China, in the form of an account of how 
Arthur J. Allen, general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Nanchang, stopped a civil 
war and enabled the city tc resume business. 
Whether complete peace followed his ef- 
forts or not, he gained at least a temporary 
cessation of hostilities and induced the trou- 
blesome elements to move their guns out of 
the province. 

The armies of Northern and Southern 
China were fighting for supremacy, with 
Nanchang as the strategic point. Life 
there had become monotonously hazardous. 
First the city was captured by the southern 
troops, then the northern, then by the scuth- 
erners again. The city was looted, burned, 
bombarded, and its half a million inhabi- 
tants subjected to miscellaneous forms of 
discomfort, until the Chamber of Commerce 
finally took it into its head to send Mr. 
Allen and Rev. Lloyd Craighill, an Episco- 
pal clergyman, on a peace mission to the 
southern general, Chiang Kai-Shih. After 
two false starts they got through the lines, 
though subjected to heavy fire. The same 
form of reception was repeated when they 
returned, carrying orders to the troops in 
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the city to cease firing. But the ultimate 
result was the retirement of both forces and 
the evacuation of the province by the north- 
erners. 

Let Mr. Allen tell of his experience: 

“Well, we did get back. There were sev- 
eral minutes when our chances wouldn’t 
have brought much in the open market, but 
none of that matters now. The firing has 
stopped, and today we don’t have to lie on 
our stomachs to shave to keep our hands out 
of the line of fire. 

“After the bombardment of the city had 
gone on for two days, the Chamber of Com- 
merce asked Lloyd and me if we would take 
a party out to sue for terms. We tried to 
get through the gates, but the soldiers on 
the wall insisted on firing in spite cf orders 
to the contrary. Our flag seemed a more 
pleasing target than anything else near by. 
We went back, but determined to try again. 
Then it was decided that Lloyd and I should 
go alone, as mattering less in the community 
in case we didn’t get back. So this time 
they let us over the wall and we started to- 
ward no-man’s land. 

“Shots again came our way, but as long 
as the men on the wall didn’t fire we de- 
cided to keep cn. The three generals inside 
the city had promised that not a shot would 
be fired, but they had promised the same 
thing the day before. Your Chinese soldier 
is an independent individual, and shoots at 
whom and when he pleases. We had just 
about got into the thick of things when they 
saw something that called forth everything 
they had. Fortunately there was a small 
sand dune between us and the southern 
line, and we dropped flat, a hundred or 
more rifles, two seventy-fives, and several 
machine and rapid-fire guns going at once. 

“The higher we raised our flag, the faster 
the bullets came. When finally the offi- 
cers got the men on the wall to stop, we 
again retreated in disgrace. We got up from 
among the corpses—one a poor farmer with 
a basket of chickens that were still alive— 
and ran fon it. What saved our lives was 
the fact that they never have target prac- 
tice in a Chinese army.” 

The third trip, Allen and Craighill got 
through and, after harrowing experiences, 
presented their case to the southern chief- 
of-staff, who “said he would offer the north- 
ern soldiers (also spelled b-a-n-d-i-t-s) their 
freedom fcr their arms.” The southern 
forces agreed to retreat, on condition that 
the enemy cease burning, looting, and mur- 
der, but promised to return if the truce 
were broken. 

“About fifteen minutes later the retreat 
began, and we saw ourselves left there alone 
in the southern headquarters with the north- 
ern army coming on, and of ccurse, taking 
us for Russians,” Mr. Allen wrote. At day- 
light they got away and returned under con- 
stant fire from the city wall, being evidently 
mistaken for the enemy. Expecting to be 
gone about three hours, they had returned 
on the third day. 

“Now that we are used to the sight and 
smell of the dead,” Allen’s account added; 
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You'll help, you’re strong, 
So push The Herald car along. 
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“now that the gates are cnce more open and 
you can feel that the people are not starv- 
ing; now that Sun Chuanfan has come in 
and stopped the looting, rape, and murder 
—the orgy that the 20,000 northern bandits 
have been indulging in for a month—the 
load feels lighter, and life seems more hope- 
ful. Whether our trip accomplished any- 
thing, we may never know. At least the 
fighting stcpped.” 


The Handicap of Great 


P ossessions 

OT one, but multitudes of Americans told 

me that the power of their churches 
must not be measured by their immense re- 
sources, as they seem in our eyes. They 
do not find that wealth helps in the winning 
of youth for Christ. It does not make it 
easier to keep the day of worship. The 
comparison between the career open to a 
youth in business and that which he will 
have in the ministry tempts him away from 
the sacred calling. Prosperity often robs 
the church of the personal service of the 
wealthy. A check book is a poor substitute 
for a personal offering. There is a wonder- 
ful, an almost incredible, generosity shown 
by the wealthy in America; and from all I 
saw, I came to the conclusion that it is the 
game of winning the dollars that interests 
men mostly, not the holding of them. That 
is, of course, excellent as far as it goes. 
But on the other hand, there is the tempta- 
tion that those who “pay shall say”; the 
pressure of big business upon the churches 
may sometimes be disclosed, but more often 
it is a hidden pressure. It is known in all 
countries; but where the scale is enlarged, 
the design becomes clearer. In such a time 
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190 (22) 
it is well for the church to declare in season 
and out of season its own scale of values. 
Happily to do this, it is only necessary to 
preach the New Testament, and if certain 
believers wish for a literal reading, no harm 
will be done—Edward Shillits, in The 
Christian Advocate. 


The Questionnairing Preacher 
By H. L. Williams 


ERSONALLY, I think that the question- 

naire method of selecting a pastor is a 
great thing. Some people protest against it, 
but they haven’t taken the thing in the right 
spirit. I am frank in saying that if it had 
not been for the questionnaire I probably 
should not have my present parish. It gave 
me the opportunity of my life. When the 
long list of questions came to me I sat down 
and said to myself, “Now just what do these 
men want?” One thing impressed me. It 
was this, “We want only your candid opin- 
ion of yourself.” 

Some men have overlooked that. They 
have gone cut to get figures and statistics 
to compile an important document. That 
isn’t what is wanted. But if the average fel- 
low will place modesty behind him and write 
his own opinion as he asked he will find 
this an excellent way to a parish. 

It might be well to study some of my an- 
swers. For instance there is the question, 
“How would you rate your preaching abil- 
ity?’ I gave an honest answer: “I rank 
somewhat below Henry Ward Beecher but 
am on a par with the best men of tcday. S. 
Parkes Cadman is somewhat more eloquent, 
but I am the more logical and profound and 
have more exhibition sermons.” 

Or take the question about building up 
the church membership. It did not ask for 
figures but merely an opinicn: “How do you 
build up your membership? (a) Popular 
methods? (b) By parish work? (c) By 
evangelistic work? (d) By force of person- 
ality?” 

Now notice the breadth of my answer: 
“My method of building up a congregation 
is by the popular, parish, evangelistic meth- 
od which is always successful when I at- 
tempt it because of my own dynamic per- 
sonality.” 


Take the question, “What is your atti- 
tude toward the prayer meeting?” My reply 
is significant: “The prayer meeting is the 
dynamo of the church. Within the hallowed 
hour of sacred prayer are born those im- 
pulses which have shaped empires.” 

These are the kind of answers which 
count. Recently one of the men on the pul- 
pit committee happened to mention them. 
He said,.“One thing I will say about you, 
Williams, is that you have a good opinion 
of yourself and aren’t afraid to give it.” 

I chuckled. “All you asked was my own 
opinion,” I told him. And that was what I 
gave him. 

I am so much in favor of this method that 
when I got on the field I began to see if it 
could not be applied in other ways. One of 
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the first things a man locks for when he 
goes into a new town is a dependable phys- 
ician. There were three of them in my 
church. One of them had served on the 
pulpit committee. I decided to try the ques- 
tionnaire to find the right one. I took a 
copy of the one which had been used in find- 
ing a minister and revamped it and sent one 
to each physician asking the courtesy of a 
reply if he desired the family patronage. 
Here are the questions which were used: 

1. Name and address. 

2. Do you pay rent? 

3. Do you pay it regularly? If so, why, 
If not, why not? 

4. Please give me the record of your edu- 
cation. (a) Grammar school; (b) High 
school; (c) College; (d) Medical school. 

5. What were your final grades in cste- 
ology, materia medica, anatomy, biology, 
etiology? (This question is a humdinger and 
made the doctors sweat.) 

6. How many patients of yours have died 
in the last twelve months? Do you think 
that some other method might have saved 
them? Give only your personal opinion. 

7. How much do you pay your nurses, as- 
sistants, anaesthetists? 

8. If~-I die on your hands, is their pay 
GG WW Fri I} D, ”Er7=FQvrntwwtwti 


THE TONGUE 


THE boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,"’ declared the Greek. 

The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 

The Turk asserts, ‘than does the sword.” 

The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

“A lengthy tongue, an early death.” 

r sometimes takes this form instead: 
“Don't let your tongue cut off your head.” 
*‘The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 
While Arab sages this impart: 

**The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 

From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung: 

“Though feet should slip, ne'er let the 
tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the whole: 

*‘Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
—From The Studebaker Co-operator. 
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docked in any way or do they receive their 
full pay? 

9. When operating do you wear: 
Cap? (b) Mask? (c) Robe? 
gloves? 

10. Will you give me a list of your pa- 
tients (living, with whom I might talk re- 
garding your methods? 

11. Submit a rough draft of what you 
would do with my case if I put it in your 
hands. 

12. Do you allow a special discount to 
clergymen and their families? 

These, of course, were searching ques- 
tions; but selecting a physician is a serious 
business and I was thoroughly sold to this 
questionnaire method. All of the answers 
came in promptly as I knew that they weuld, 
for every reputable physician likes to have 
such questions asked. It gives him a chance 
to show his professionalism. But it was dif- 
ficult to weed out the answers. On nearly 
every question the answers were different. 
Finally I decided to let the whole matter 


(a) 
(d) Rubber 
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Don’t knock—don’t shirk, 

But push along the mighty work. 

Let The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
be your song, 

At morning, noon, and night, the 
whole day long. 
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rest on question twelve. That is an impor. 
tant thing after all. It always cuts a big 
figure with pulpit committees when they are 
after preachers. 

But, alas, on number twelve there was uwii- 
form agreement. Each one had written in 
fine, bold characters, unmistakable in mean. 
ing, “Never again.”—The Baptist. 
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It is a fine thing to pray for courage and 
faith, but it is still finer to pray for love, 
A man may do all things for love. Even 
the frailest of us will not shrink from 
suffering and trial if we only love enough. 
We may have courage and ambition and 
faith for our own selves, but when we begin 
to love we transcend self and get up on to 
the high places of life where we may breathe 
the very atmosphere of God. I like to think 
that when the Master took his lonely way to 
the Calvary Hill that day it was not courage 
and faith that he prayed for but just love, 
love enough to forget the injuries we had 
done to him here in our world and to give 
himself freely for our redemption. When he 
prayed his Father to forgive us because of 
our ignorance, I always think he meant to 
say that he had forgiven us and still loved 
us enough to die for us. Love is the thing 
we need to pray for; all the other fine at- 
tributes of Christian character will come 
where there is enough love.—Francis M. 
Morton. 
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If one should give me a dish of sand and 
tell me there were particles of iron in it, 
I might look for them with my eyes, and 
search for them with my clumsy fingers, and 
be unable to detect them, but let me take 4 
magnet and sweep through it, and it would 
draw to itself the most invisible particles 
by the mere power of attraction. The un- 
thankful heart, like my finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies; but let the thankful 
heart sweep through the day, and as the 
magnet finds the iron, so will it find in every 
hour some heavenly blessings—only the iron 
in God’s sand is gold.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Oo 


Difficulties make men of us. Summer 
sailors, yachting in smooth water, have 
neither the joy of conflict nor the vigor 
which it gives. Better the darkness, where 
we cannot see our way, and the wind in our 
faces, if the good of things is to be esti- 
mated by their powers to “strengthen us 
with strength in our soul!”—Alexander 
Maclaren. 





